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INTRODUCTION. 



William and Walter Gladdon, and their 
sister Mary; were in high glee, for the sun was 
shining brightly, and the boys were lying on 
the fresh green grass, under the shade of the 
old oak on the lawn, while their great uncle 
Owen, sitting with little Mary on the garden- 
seat near them, was about to tell them of his 
wanderings in the Isle oi Wight. He called 
them his wanderings, because, being in pursuit 
of health, his wcursions partook of a wander- 
ing character. 

What a goodly spectacle it is to see young 
peojde innocently happy ! 

He tliftt mmld boyhood s«e ariglift, 
fnth ejH of pletsnre fparUing bright, 

In all its joy and gl<xrj, 
WbUe btows Mronnd the erealBg gale> 
Must tell some sweet and pleasant tale. 

0» ivUd and wondioiu ftocT. 



VIU INTRODUCTIOJr. 

It was no small treat to the young people to 
hear Owen Gladdon relate to them a long tale, 
for he was very happy in his narrations, and 
knew well how to entertain his young relatives. 
They loved him, and felt that he loved them ; 
for he faithfully reproved, and affectionately en- 
courageid them as the case required, and then, 
no one was more ready to help them in their 
difficulties, and assist them in their sports. 

Though Owen Gladdon had gray hairs on his 
head| and years on his brow, he was a much 
more active man than many who were twenty 
years younger than he ; and weighty as some 
of his remarks were, and wise as were most of 
them, he had such a well-spring of cheerfulness 
in his heart, that he seemed always to cast a 
sunbeam around him. 

Every man who engages with ardour in his 
pursuits, requires, now and then, a little relax- 
ation. This had been the case with Owen 
Gladdon ; and his rambles in the Isle of Wight 
had given a fresh tone to his spirits, and new 
vigour to his constitution. He felt strong, cheer- 
fill, and happy; and he wished to make all 
happy around him, and to help them on their 
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way to heaven. Earthly friendships lose more 
than half then: value when they are not con- 
nected with eternity. 

Owen Gladdonyi after a plan of his own, had 
divided the natural attractions of the Isle of 
Wight into six parts : Rural Scenery, the Sea- 
Coast, the Undercliff, the Chines, the High 
Downs, and the High Cliffs of Culver and 
Freshwater'; and these, though he had visited 
the Towns, the Castles, the Lighthouses, the 
Mansions, ana Preventive-stations, were the 
scenes in which he had most delighted. With 
a love of nature, a lively fancy, and a spirit of 
thankfulness, he had freely indulged his ramb- 
ling inclinations, wandering from place to place 
Vfith increased enjoyment. He was, in short, 
the very man to describe the scenes he had wit- 
nessed, and William, Walter, and Mary, were 
the very persons to listen to his description with 
delight. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Own CRaddon agreei to gire tanB aoeonnt of hie wuideriBgii in ih» Idt 
of Wight— Refleotioiui.—DilliBTe]it ways ftom London to Hjdit^ 
Sratbampton Old Bar.— Sir Boris and the giant j&aoabart.— FoKtf- 
aiooth.— Genena doaoription of the lale of Wight— The pier at Byde ; 
neihod of getting on hoard the paolceta beftoe the pier was tveetai^— 
An odd chazaeter. 

"AifD SO,'' said Owen to the young people, 
" you want me to tell you of my late wandeiings. 
Ton want to know something of the Isle of 

Wightr- 

Ita Wta and Talleyi fUr to see, 

Its rooks and cliffli, and bonndless sea. 

" Well, well, you shall have your will, for yoa, 
look as if you would not let a word escape you. 
When I was young — ^but that is a long while 
since; when I was young, no one loved a story 
better than myself; and many a wild tale have I 
dnmk in with greedy ears. I was a listener then, 
liow I will be a talker, and only hope that I shaH 
be able to talk wisely, remembering the saying of 
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the Psalmist, ' There is not a word in my tongue, 
but, lo, Lord, thou knowest it altogether.' Psalm 
cxxxix. 4. Get all the good you can from what 
you hear ; you will need it ; for, before you are 
aware, yonr youth will be turning into manhood 
and womanhood, and your manhood and woman- 
hood into years. 

<< When I bok in the glass, I say to myself, 
* And can it be, that he who was once so light- 
hearted as a boy, is now a grey-headed <Ad man V 
Yes, it is eren so. 

I WM a laughter-loving lad, and now 

I mr my ihrewooro winters on my taow. 

** Swiftly have fled the moments and the months, 
the hours and the years, and the smooth brow is 
graven with age. But many have been my mer 
cies — ^they are more in number than the hairs of 
my head. But now I will begin my story." 

" Yes — please to begin." 

** Some time ago, I heard a friena describe the 
beautiful scenery of the Isle of Wight, and I felt 
sorry and somewhat ashamed that I had never 
visited the place. The more I thought over the 
matter, the more dissatisfied was I with myseUl bk 
a word, finding that I needed a little holiday, mj 
mind was soon made up for a tour ; and now die 
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Kle of Wight and I are no stiangen. I have seen 
it all from Cowes m the north, to Packaster CaTe 
in the south — from the Foreland m the east to 
Scratchell's Bay and the Needles in the west. 
And here is a map that will show yon these, and 
all the chief places in the island. 

« I have climbed its chalky cliffi and mountains, 
waUced through its valleys, Hngeied in its caves 
and chines, visited its castles and churches, gaaed 
oa its mills, obelisks, signal-stations, and ligfat- 
hoases ; loitered on its sandy and shingly shores, 
and swam in the waters of the heaving ocean that 
surround it, so that I have no lack of things to 
describe." 

" Those clifis, and caves, and castles will just 
suit us, uncle." 

*' True, true ! As it was m my youthful days, 
so it is now in yours. Though times are much 
changed, they are not altered at all in such things 
as these. 

Young people seldom fiJl adeeii^ 

Willie yon talk of a e»Te, « a eiilk kMpiW 

<* Which way did you go to the island, uncle V* 
" You may go from London to Ryde two ways. 
The most direct is through.Gosport ; the other is 
through Southampton, and along the Southampton- 
2 
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water. If you go the latter way, you will see the 
lown^ Southampton and the Old Bar, or Gate, 
with the strange figures in front of it, and Victoria 
Pier and Netley Ahbey." 

'* What are the strange figures in front of the 
Old Gate ?» 

" The figures, they tell me, are meant to repre- 
sent a knight of romance, called sir Bevis of 
Hampton, and Ascabart, a giant, whom the knight 
slew. It is said of Ascabart, though you will not 
be weak enough to believe the saying — 

Tlii« giant mm miglity and he wis fttoog, 

And fiMt fiUl thirty wm he long; 

Hie lips were great and hnng aaide, 

Hie eyes were hollow, hia month wma wide ; 

Loathly he was to look npon, 

And liker a demon than a man; 

Hia ataff was a yonng and torn np oak. 

And hard and heaTy was Us stroke !'' 

" What a terrible monster he must have been— 
thirty feet high !" 

" When a poet is drawing a figure of his own 
fancy, or changing a fact into a fiction, he seldom 
cares about a few feet I took the Grosport road to 
die Isle of Wight, and saw Portsmouth with its 
shipping and fortifications. War is a sad thing, — 
a very sad thing. May God, in his mercy, set it 
aside for ever, and dispose mankind to dwell to- 
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gether fa affecti<m. < Glory to Gof in the Iiig^Mst, 

and on earth pence, good^will toward men V Lake,. 

ii. 14, is a gioriotia motto ! bat I am forgetting my 

story." 
''Rease to tell us eyerything; the longer the 

story is the better." 
" The Isle of Wight was thus described many 

years ago : — * It is an island in the English chan- 
nel, on the coast of Hampshire, to which county 
it belongs. It is divided into two parts by the 
rirer Medina, or Gowes, opposite the mouth of 
Soathampton Bay. The southeast coast is edged 
with very steep cliffs of chalk and free-stone, hol- 
lowed into caverns in various parts, and vast frag- 
ments of rock are scattered along the shore. The 
south-west side is fenced with lofty ridges of rock, 
and the western extremity of them is called the 
Needles. Among its products are a pure white 
pipe-clay, and a fine white crystaUne sand ; of the 
latter, great quantities are exported for the use of 
the glass-works in various parts.' " 
'* Is that a good account of the island ?" 
" So far as it goes I think it is correct ; but 1 
must tell you of many places and things af which 
this account says nothing. 1 must not thus lightly 
pass over some of the sweetest scenery beneath the 
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br^ht blue skies, but describe what I have^seen in 
the best way that I can." 

^* We shall enjoy it very much indeed." 

'< Neither the tongue nor the pen can express the 
ddight of the eye, and the thankfulness of the 
heart of him who, fond of the wonders of nature, 
▼nits the island in a grateful spirit, for beauty rises 
on beauty, and one interesting object on another so 
&8t, that a day's rambling is a day of enjoyment," 

" Perhaps we shall ramble there ourselves some 
day." 

" Perhaps you may, and a little knowledge of tha 
jiace may enable you to enjoy it the more. You 
flball know of all my wanderings. I will tell you 
of Bonchurch and Ventnor, far famed for their 
beautiful situation; of the Undercliff, that calls 
forth expressbuR of admiration from all ; of the 
high Down and ' wishing- well ' of St. Boniface ; 
of the beauty of Luccombe and Shanklin, and the 
sterile and gloomy grandeur of Blackgang-chine." 

" What a treat we shall have !" 

" I will tell you of the cottages where lived the 
JDairyman's Daughter and the Young Cottager, 
and of the graves that contain their mouldering 
dust Besides these things you shall know all 
about Appuldurcombe House with its pictures, and 
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Carisbrooke Casde, with its deep weQ ; of St Law- 
rence Ghurcli, which is thought by some to be the 
smallest of all churches ; of Fuckaster cove ; of 
Cripple-path, that leads to the top of the high cliff; 
of St. Catharine's Mill ; of Alum Bay and Scratch- 
ell's Bay, the delight and wonder of those who 
have risited them ; of the famous Needle Bocks, 
and of the yet more striking Freshwater Clifi, 
with the gulls and sea-birds that hover around, and 
the roaring ocean that ever heaves beyond them." 

^* Oh, it will be very pleasant to listen to the 
account that you will give us !" 

'' The pier at Ryde is of timber, and it stretches 
a long way into the sea. There are, almost al- 
ways, well dressed people walking upon it, looking 
at the sea. Before the pier was erected, passengers 
from the island, were crammed into a common lug- 
gage-cart, and drawn through the waves, by a 
horse, upon the sands, till the cart reached a depth 
sufficient for a boat to float along-side, to which 
they were transferred and carried off to the packet 

" It is very different to that now !" 

** True. I must tell you of an odd, red-fisused 

man, that I met with on the pier. He came up to 

me all in a bustle, dressed in a light jean jacket, a 

broad-brimmed straw hat, and a bright yellow silk 

2* 
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noekercliief ; < Fine prospect I' said he, * fine pros- 
pect !-<^blue sky !-— green sea ! — Portsmouth a strong 
place !-— noble harbor !•— excellent pier this ! Never 
sow the Me of Wight before ! — mean to visit every 
inch of it !->-B^(iibridge and Boncborch, Galboume 
fuod Garisbrooke, Newport and Niton, Shorwell and 
Shanklin, Yarmouth and Yaverland, Binsted and 
Bkckgang Chine ! Sure to meet again ! — cannot 
atop now ; fjeureweli, sir !— farewell !* — and then he 
huiriedly walked off the pier." 

*< Ah ! ah ! ah ! how we should have laughed at 
him. He must have been an odd figure." 

^* Ife was ; he was ; but we must learn to look at 
(peer figures in passing through the. world, without 
laughing at them to their faces. The word of God 
says, * Be courteous/ 1 Peter, iii. 8; and courteous 
we should be." 



CHAPTER n. 

Th»la»cS Wight Mlled tiie jDarden of £iigUuid.F-it8 length, hnadth, 
aad pgpolatton.— The rlTW MadiiUL— Ths diffnent piriihw of ih« 
bbmcL— A dceeription of the plaoe. — The phrue moat oomoK«ly in tht 
monthB of Tisiton.— The Ide called YeetU hy the Romane.— A singu- 
lar hirtotj. 

In a short time, Owen Ghiddon, who had gone 
into the house for a moment, returned to the young 
people, seating himself as before, and proceeding 
with the account of his wanderings in the Isle of 
Wight, now and then anested for an instant, in his 
jHTOgress, by the remarks of his youthful relatives. 

" Remember," said he, '< I am not giving you a 
history of the Isle of Wight, but simply an account 
of my wanderings in pursuit of health, in the 
island. It may be as well, however, to mention a 
few general facts at first, that you may go with me 
more pleasantly in my excursions. The Isle of 
Wight is often, on account of its fertility, called the 
Garden of England. It lies opposite the coast of 
Hampshire, and is distant only a few miles from it. 
Its breadth from north to south may be about thir- 
teen miles, and its length from east to west twenty- 
three miles ; so that, in passing all round the islandy 
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you would travel about sixty miles. How many 
people there are in the place I do not know, but 
perhaps fifty thousand may be about the number." 

" And the island is no more than twenty-three 
miles long, and thirteen broad ?" 

*^ No ; the river Medina running through, from 
the south to the north, divides the island into two 
parts that are nearly equal in size ; though in the 
one called East Medina there are fourteen parishes, 
and in the other. West Medina, there are sixteen* 

Medina, there, on either hand, 
DfTides the treMOXM of the laoid, 
Whatever the wood and qvatrry yield, 
And eUftj and chine, and fertile field. 

The names of the parishes in East Medina, are 
Aneton, Binstead, Bonchurch, Brading, Godshill, 
Newchurch, including the towns of Ryde, Niton, 
St. Helen's, St. Lawrence, Shanklio, Whipping- 
' ham, Whitwell, Wootton, and Yaverland. These 
are, as I said, in East Medina ; while in West Me- 
dina are the following r Brixton, Brooke^ Galboume, 
Garisbrooke, Chale, Freshwater, Gatcombe, Kinga^ 
ton, Mottistone, Newport, Northwood, St. Nicholas, 
Shalfleet, Shorwell, Thorley, and Yarmouth." 

" Have you them written down in the pocket- 
book you are looking at ?*' 
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"Yea. Many people suj^se that the isle <tf 
Wight was once joined to England, and that va- 
riotts convulsions of nature, and the action of the 
sea, have occasioned the watery channel between 
tbem. This, is, however, beyond our knowledga, 
and is known only by Him who knoweth all things, 
wbo is ' wise in heart and mighty in strength,' who 
* removeth the mountains and they know not,* who 
' shaketh the earth out of her place, and the pillars 
thereof tremble,* who ' doeth great things past find- 
ing out ; y«a, and wonders without number,' Job 
ix. 10." 

" Most likely it was an earthquake that divided 
it, and a terrible earthquake too." 

"We cannot say: the principal part of the 
island consists of hills and dales, and woods, and 
cultivated lands, sweet and rural, yet not at all 
striking and wonderful ; it is very different with 
the other parts. The south, east, and west parts, 
Me worth going any distance to : 



For ironden then on, vooden zIm, 
And spread fclielr ehamu l>efore jwaetj^a. 

" There are many objects of interest in these 
parts, that were I asked what phrase of all othera 
was tke most oAen in the mouth of a visiloz» I 
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would say it was ' look here !* and that the next to 
it was, * look there !' " 

" Then there must be a great many curiosities." 
I " There are ; the Romans called the Isle of 
Wight, Vectis, signifying divorced, or separated, 
and the poet says— 

Soft «re the aims in Yeotis' isle 
That many a yrwrj heart begoile/— 
Here is the ever feirid gUm 
Of lephyrs that unceasing bloir. 
Its Tales an rich, its pastures fUr, 
And the broad yelyet Down is there,— 
There, too, are scenes a mighty hand 
Has stamped upon its blisBftQ land ; 
There oft is heard the thondering shook, 
When ftUs the mde impending look ; 
Beside it, billows rage or sleep 
Upon the surface of the deep. 
Oh ! what a bright and glorious ai«to. 
To beam beneath its soToreign's smile 
And oftimes woo her then to see 
The depths of its serenity 

'' After seeing Ryde and the neighborhood, I set 
off for Ventnor, for I thought to myself, let me first 
of all, as I am somewhat of an invalid, establish 
myself in comfortable quarters. I can then roam 
about or stay at home, just as it suits me. 

<< Ay, that was the best way, for then you had a 
home to go to." 

** True, and then I knew that at Vintner I should 
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be close to the most beautiful part of the island* 
In going to Yentnor I passed through many places 
that I shall have occasion to speak of; Bonchorch 
is one of them, and I am half inclined to relate to 
you the history of a singular character who was i 
bom there; I met with it in a book at Yentnor. 
Who votes for the history being told I" 

'*I do, uncle Owen! I doi and William and 
Mary will vote for it too, I know." 

" Yes, that we will, let us have the history." 

" If you all vote one way it is of no use my 
voting at all, for you are three to one against me, 
so I will begin the history. 

" ' At Bonchurch was bom one of the heroes of 
the British navy. In the reign of Qneen Anne, an 
oiphan boy of this village, named Hobson, was ap- 
prenticed by the parish to a tailor at a place called 
Niton, about seven miles distant While seated 
one day on his master's shop-board, a squadron of 
our men-of-war was seen passing; and young 
Hobson, in common with nearly all the rest of the 
inhabitants, ran down to the beach to view the 
spectacle.' " 

" No wonder ! we should have done the very 
same." 

" < In a moment of enthusiasm he jumped into a 
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boat, rowed towards the squadron, and, having 
reached the admiral's ship, was received on board 
as a volunteer : whereupon he cast the boat adrift, 
and that having been picked up a few da}^ afler- 
wards, while his hat, which in his hurry he had 
left behind him, was found upon the shore, the im- 
pression that he had met with a watery grave was 
entertained by all on land who had known him.' " 

*' What an odd thing ! He ought to have made 
it known to them somehow, that he was alive." 

** * The youth was now upon the element, and in 
'the line of life that exactly accorded with the native 
bias of his mind ; and the very next day was des- 
tined to exhibit him in his true character. The 
squadron fell in with a French fleet ; an engage- 
ment took place, in which, for some time, the vic- 
tory appeared doubtful ; and Hobson, after bearing 
a cheerful share in two hours' hard fighting, began 
to grow impatient, and asked of a sailor near him 
for what object the two fleets were contending. — 
Being told that the action must last till the white 
rag at the enemy's mast-head was struck, he ex- 
claimed, "Oh ! if that's all, I'll see what I can do.*' 
At this moment the ships of the two admirals were 
engaged, yard-arm and yard-arm, and both obscu- 
red in smoke. Our young hero noticing the latter 
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drcumstsDce was seized with the extraoidinaiy 
resolution to attempt hauling down the enemy's flag 
with his own hands ! Accordingly, he climbed tha 
shrouds, walked across the mcun-yard, and unpe^- 
ceived gained that of the French Admiral : when, 
mounting with die utmost celerity to the main-topr- 
gaUant-mast-head) be seized the flag, and returned 
with it to his own ship.' " 

'*^ What a bold boy he must have been ! why ^ 
might have been blown to pieces in a minute." 

'* 'The disappearance of the flag was soon noti- 
ced : the British tars shouted " Victory !" the French 
crew were thrown into confusion and forsook their 
gUAS ; and before their officers could succeed in 
their atten^ to rally them, the English sailora 
boarded ajsd became triumphant. At this junc* 
tiae, Hobson descended to the main-deck from the 
shrouds, with the French flag wound round his 
arm» to the astonishment of all who beheld him.—* 
^e was ordered to the quarter-deck, where some of 
the oflicers seemed disposed to iriew with more in- 
digniKtion than appfou^e. this very irregular method 
of ' striking the flag.' But the admiral entertaining 
diflerent notions of the expbit, immediately promo- 
ted Hobson, who, favoured by such an opening, rose 
rapidly in his profession ; while none of those who 
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had known the poor 'prentice-boy at Niton, had an 
idea that they could claim acquaintance with the 
gallant hero, who at length became so celebrated as 
Admiral Hobson.* " 

" How surprised they would be when they came 
to know it !" 

** < One day, however, soon after Admiral Hobson 
had received the honour of knighthood, with other 
more substantial marks of favour from his sovereign, 
a party of naval officers appeared in the village in 
which the tailor and his wife still resided. They 
stopped at the humble door of the hero's former 
residence, and to the astonishment of its inmates, 
requested to be accommodated with such plain &re 
as could in a short time be prepared for them. All 
objections were overruled; and though nbthing 
more luxurious than bacon and eggs could be ob- 
tained,* to a dish of those viands they sat down, in- 
viting their hosts to partake not only of the repast, 
but of some wine they had taken care to have con- 
veyed with them.'" 

'< The poor tailor and his wife would not know 
what to make of it at all." 

'< < Under the influence of the wine, the conversa- 
tion soon grew animated on all sides ; particularly 
as regarded the chief of the party, who, addressing 
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himself principally to the tailor's wife, endeavoiued 
by every indirect means he could devise, to recall 
her recollection of himself. Failing in every at- 
tempt, he at last hegan a verse of a ballad that had 
been often sang in her hearing by the graceless 
i^prentice lad. ' For all the world like our poor 
Hobby !' she then exclaimed, the tears rising to her 
eyes, while the admiral, (for he of course it was,) 
.became scarcely less a£^ted. The rest may be 
conceived untold. All was at once ustonishment 
and joy ; and the gallant sailor did not quit his 
worthy entertainers, it may be supposed, without 
leaving them v^ handsome tokens whereby in 
future to remember their former apprentice, AAxxor 
ralHobsoQ."' 
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WauAM, Walter, and Mary, who had heen high- 
ly pleased with the history they had heard of Ad- 
miral Hobson, were somewhat impatient for their 
great uncle to continue his narrative, but before he 
did this, he failed not to tell them that to be a good 
Iftftn was much better than to be a great man. 
" Eyerything is changing around us,** said he- 
Green is the wood, and bright the rOl, 

And oalm the snnnj sea; 
The bine-bell waves apon the hill. 
The oom npon the lea. 

The snn shall set in stormj seas. 

The streams in rage shall flow. 
And winter^s hand disrobe the trees^ 

That are so Terdant now. 

*' Yes, summer will change to winter, youth to age, 
ana tune will soon be eternity, therefore we should 
be prepared, thinking less of the greatness of this 
world than of the world that is to come. But I was 
going to tell you a little about Ventnor." 
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** Ah ! that was where you established youiself 
in comfortable quarters." 

" It was, and hardly could I have done better. I 
found myself very comfortable in a neat cottage.** 

"In a cottage !" 

" Yes, and a pretty one too it is ; and if the ugly 

high stone walls on one side of it, that pardy hide 

the sea view, were pulled down, it would be much 

prettier. The cottage is near the hotel, near Ven&> 

nor Gove, near the cascade, near the sea-beach, 

near the baths, and near the bathing-machines. It 

•has a very comfortable bed-room, an excellent welt 

.furnished parlouTi with a Bible on the book-shelfi 

and a window of folding-doors leading to the grass 

plat Over the window is a verandah supported by 

pillars, twined round with white Provence roses and 

creepers, with a lattice window on the other side 

commanding a view of Ventnor, and Ventnor churchi 

the high down of St. Boniface, and the ' wishing^* 

well,' or rather the place where it was, with lofty 

hills, wild, and richly wooded slopes, flowery banks^ 

bold cliffs, and a prospect of the sea ; and let me 

add to this, that the cottage was kept by a shrewd, 

sensible man, an agreeable, cleanly, and industrious 

woman, whose modest and well-behaved daughter 

waited at table." 

3* 
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" Why you had everything you could wish for.** 
** If a man had everything in the world, unless 
QcA of his goodness gare him a grateful heart, he 
would still be unsatisfied. The garden at the cot- 
tage runs up to the top of the High Cliff near the 
sea side, where stands a flag-staff on the ridge of 
the precipice, with die union-jack at its head, flut- 
tering in the wind. At this place is a seat com- 
manding a delightful prospect of a noble castle, 
fields, and trees, boarding-houses with company 
walking in the pleasure grounds, high downs, cliflii, 
i^a-beach, and a magnificent view of the ocean. ^ I 
bhall not forget the sensation with which I last 
fazed on the wild sea from that precipice and bade 
it farewell. 

Tamwell, free sky ! and tkov, O ooeaa, 

Fbr the kwt time before m j eigtit, 
Koll thj bine wares in ceaseless motioB, 

And shine with a triumphant light ! 

Farewellj thon sea! before me gleaming. 

Oft wilt thou float in snnnj ]«idfi ; 
And often shall I bear, in dreaming, 

Thj reeonanee at evening-tide. 



And 1 shaU bear, to Inland 1 

To the still woods and silent caret, 
Thj rocks, thy tflifb, thy lights, thy sbadowt^ 

And aU the language of ^ warts." 

« If I ever go to the Isle of Wight I will try to 
find out that cotta^. What say you, William ?*' 
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«*I Hiy that if I am with'^ou ive will both go t#- 
gather, and we will both sit oa the seat <m the edge 
of the precipice, with the wide sea ruling before «•, 
and the unioii jack flying oter our heads on the 
Tery top of the flagnstafil" 
" And would you not like to be there too, Mary ?" 
** Yes, dear uncle ; but I should be afraid of sil- 
ting at the edge of the precipice." 

** Tou will find amusement enough on the sea- 
beach at Ventnor, for the shore is formed for the 
most part of fine shmgle, or very small pebbles of 
all colours, among which < Isle of Wight diamonds' 
are found. Many people, who are invaUds and 
who require rest, spend hours sitting or lying on the 
beach, amusing themselves in looking on the dash- 
ing waves, and in searching for these diamonds. 
Children are delighted with this amusement." 
" And so should we be, uncle Owen." 
" If you love lively scenes, and should ever visit 
Yentnor, go down to the sea beach between that place 
and Steephill when the tide is low, and I promise 
yon a treat. I used to ramble often there. On the 
pebbly beach, uncovered by the waves at low tide, 
lie rocks and large stones of every uncouth form 
and imaginable shape. Some are bare, either 
smooth, honeycombed as with the greatest skill, or 
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cracked as if graven by the tool of a canning work- 
man. Others are partially or whoUy adorned with 
seaweeds of various kinds, resembling tables with 
hanging weedy covers of emerald green, purple, 
dun, yellow, chocolate, and black. What with these 
uncouth rocks and stones, the different coloured 
seaweeds, the pebbles and diamonds, the high chalky 
clifis, the sea-gulls and the dashing billows, I never 
.was at fault for materials to afford me pleasure and 
to call forth my wonder and praise." 

" What a wonderful thing the sea is ! It gives 
pleasure to everybody." 

" I read a book the other day, which said that the 
sea carried on continually thirty or forty different 
trades." 

" How can that be ? thirty or forty different 
trades ! The writer was joking, unde. He was 
joking." 

^ " Oh. no, he treated the matter very seriously ; 
and I think that he might have greatly added to the 
number ; but listen to me. The ocean is a rock- 
maker, for it is always rubbing away old rocks and 
forming new ones — a polisher, for it renders rough 
stones smooth by the action of its tides — a mauso^ 
leum, for thousands find there a burial-place—^ val 
ley*cutter, for it removes by its currents chalks, and 
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sands, and clays, leaying a yoid — a pathway, along 
which ships are continuaUy passing — and a tre»- 
sure-casket, in which are corals, and pearls, and 
precioas stones, and ai* the stores of shipwrecked 



"Well, how carious! I should never have 
thought of these things, should you, Walter, or you, 
Mary?" 

" No, and I think many would not ; and yet, all 
that uncle sa3rs is true." 

"The ocean is also a fish's hatde-field, where 
countless numhers of die finny trihe destroy each 
other; a fertilizer, for sea-weed, and sea-mud, and 
fish-bones, render the land productive.** 

"The hook was right, uncle! The hook wus 
right." 

" I have not yet done, for I am speaking of Ae 
mighty ocean, one of the cnatures of his Almighty 
hands, whose wisdom and power are as unmeasur- 
able as his mercy. The ocean is a shell-magazine ; 
and oh, what beautiful productions does it c<»i» 
tain! it is a Tulcano qu^cher, extinguishing its 
hottest fires ; and a carrier of all kinds of merehafr- 
dise— 



Emlehed with argosies old ooma xofM, 
And bean their o«tSDM to ranotar abovM.*' 
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" Tou have come to the end at last, and have 
made out what you said. We shall think moie of 
the sea than we did ever before, uncle." 

<' There seems to be hardly any end to the uses 
of the ocean." 

" True, the very slime of the sea is usefuL" 



The ynrj ilime of ooean feeds the gimmdi 
And TeidMit regeUtlon mdles vnaoL 



" The sea is mysterious, unfathomable, and in a 
sense illimitable. It is, indeed, a world of wonders. 
A calculation has been made respecting the water 
of the ocean, which, it is said, would fill up twenty- 
two millions of cisterns, if each of them was a mile 
deep, a mile long, and a mile broad. 

" Twenty-two millions, and all of them a mile 
deep I" 

" Yes, and by this you may form a clearer view 
of the mighty power of Grod. It is only for him to 
command, and the great deep obeys him. ^ And 
God said. Let the waters under the heaven be gath- 
ered together unto one place, and let the dry land 
appear: and it was so. And God called the dry 
land Earth, and the gathering together of the waters 
called he Seas : and Gt)d saw that it was good.' — 
Gen. i. 9, 10. How many read these words with 
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out being able to form any conception of the amaadng 
magnitude of the great work they set forth. 

• TlM M» 10 dMis the M» it is wid«i 
And tt gtrdAOi ttM iroild (m eroT tid*,* 
Ob, MMiMit, wide, WBimioinad Mft| 

iw«M GodflHUoMd«lMtF-v 
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" Let me now tell you," said Owen Gladden, 
'* of a ramble I took to the * wishing-weU * on the 
side of St. Boniface High Down." 

*< Yes, do tell us, uncle I How high is St. Bon- 
iface Down?" 

"What do you mean by the wishing-well, 
uncle ?" 

" One question at a time. Boniface Down is, 
perhaps, six or seven hundred feet high ; but what 
the meaning of the wishing-well is, and how it 
came to be called by that name, I cannot tell. As 
the tale goes, whatever a person who has reached 
the spot without once looking back, wishes for, 
while drinking the water of the well, he is sure to 
have. My pleasant landlady told me that, when 
she visited die place, so frightened was she at being 
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np 80 dangeroas a height, her first wish was that 
she might be able to get safe down again." 

** Very good, indeed ! She eoald not well have 
bad a better wish. Did you say that the wishing^ 
well was at Ventnor?" 

" Yes. A poet has said of Ventnor— 

Bot bnateoos Yeatnor, fhougb ihaa hast no ChliM, 

To make fhee ftflMW In this ifto of fl«fl^ 

Thoa doot beapeak our piraiae; thy beanties ahina, 

Andin tho MmlUglitooateOT'B tnli^t Sana; 

Ez]iireMiTO am fhj featnref , and they oUm 

A gentle YdaOnd with the feeUnga bland, 

That monld themaetrea in Natura'a oomelyftma: 

For thy sweat woodlands, and downs swelling grand, 

Hake fhee the hyreliast spot, in thliniost kTdy laid. 

'* Well, as I was about to tell you, I set ofi* with 
my host, the landlord of the cottage, for St. Boni- 
&ce Down. First we walked up the zigzag road 
^t leads towards Newport, and kept ascending till 
we passed through the defile at the top, cut through 
the marly chalk ; alhet which we turned to the 
right and got upon the downs beyond Boni&ce. In 
our way we discoursed of the many languages in 
which Holy Scriptures bad been prrinted—of as- 
tronomy—- of telescopes— of lord Rosse, doctor 
Herschell, and doctor South ; and we looked at the 
prospect around us." 

•* There would be a fine prospect from the high 
downs, no doubt. What did you see, uncle ?" 
4 
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*< Oh, many things, and many places. We saw 
Gowes, and the Solent Sea, and Arreton, where the 
Dairyman and his Daughters were buried, — 
' Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.' 
We saw St. Catharine's Hill, the highest point in 
the Island, and the famous Freshwater Cliffs, and 
the heights above Appuldurcorabe House, and the 
remains of Cooke's Castle, in ruins. 

The towen that noUes nnktt their troft^ 

Will fall aad moalder in the dust, 

For time pulls down the proudest halli 

The highest spires, and strongest -walb. 
I 

^* As we turned towards St. Boniface Downs, we 
saw a man cutting the turf for firing, and several 
young people gathering bilberries; though they 
call these berries by another name in the Isle of 
Wight. The heath-flower was beautiful, so I gath- 
ered a sprig of it, and stuck it in my button-hole." 

" I can fancy that I see you stooping down to 
gather it." 

" And so can I, unde ?" 

" As we went on, my landlord told me that when 
young he was in the employ of the earl of Dysart, 
and that his lordship gave him the choice of a 
trade. He chose that of a carpenter, and being 
rather tall, working at the bench made for a shorter 
man, caused him to stoop a little in the shoulder." 
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" It would be sure to do that." 

" I entertained my landlord with an account of a 
desperate adventure in which I once engaged at 
night, to take into custody a party of gipsy robbers, 
so that we passed the time very pleasantly till we 
came to St. Boniface Down." 

" Will you tell us of that adventure of die gipsy 
robbers, uncle ?" 

" Not now, not now ! let me go on with my 
story. We went down the side of St. Boni&ce 
Down very cautiously, for the place is fearfully 
steep, and one false step might have precipitated 
us five or six hundred feet headlong. At last, 
after descending about a third part of the precipitous 
high down, we came to the spot; but a fall of loose 
chalk had completely filled up the weU, so that had 
it not been for the rushes which grew there, no one 
would have suspected that water had ever issued 
from the place." 

" Then it was of no use your wishing an3rthing, 
uncle." 

** None at all, none at all ; and if there had been 
water there, it would hare made no difference on 
diat head ; but I thought of what my landlady had 
told me about wishing herself safe down again, 
and it appeared to me to be a very natural wish.'" 
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" Was it so very dangerous ?" 

" Dangerous ! I did my best to look calm and 
collected ; but I found it very necessary to steady 
myself with my stick, and to use all my caution, 
while my kndlord related to me some of the popu- 
lar tales about the high downs and clifis." 

'* Did he tell you those tales while you were 
standing in that dangerous spot ?" 

*< He did. He said there was a strip of land at 
the bottom of the high down that no one could ever 
build upon ; and the tale commonly told about it 
was this : — Once upon a time a certain bishop, on 
borseback, whether it was bishop Boniface or not, 
he did not say, was benighted on the high down. 
Not knowing what to do, he threw the reins on the 
neck of his horse, that he might take his own 
jCourse. The horse directly began to descend the 
precipitous steep." 

*< What! down the steep side of St. Boniface?'* 

" Tes ; the poor animal picked his way, as well 
as he could, while the bishop kept praying all the 
way, as he had good reason to do, that his life 
might be preserved. In his jeopardy he made a 
vow, that if ever he again set foot on level ground 
]be would buy the place that he first trod on, for 
tnous purposes. The horse carried his master 
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safely down the hill, the bishop kept his tow in 
purchasing the land, and it goes by the name of 
Bishop's Acre to this day." 

'* Well, that is a curious tale ! Do you think it 
true ?" ^ 

*' I hardly know what to say about it ; there is 
some truth in most of the wildest stories which are 
told about particular spots and places, though they 
are often much exaggerated. It is very possible 
that a bishop's horse might have safely carried his 
master from the high down to the level ground 
below ; but if he did do so, all that I can say is, it 
is not very probable that he went down the steep 
part by the wishing-well." 

" What tales were told you about the high clifi, 
uncle ?" • 

" Several, that I h^ve reason to believe were true. 
My landlord said that, some years ago, two soldiers 
who were intoxicated, lost their way by night and 
became confused. They approached the perpen- 
dicular cliffs that are seen as you pass between the 
St. Lawrence and Niton, and over they they went. 
I dare say the cliffs are more than five hundred feet 
high ; it was a terrible fall, and both of them were 
killed. There are accidents enough in the world 
without intemperance adding to their number." 
4* 
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"Poor soldiers! very likely they were b»Te 
fellows, with all their &ults." 

" They might be so. I like brayery, bat I htd 
much rather see it employed in saving life, than in 
destroying it. I met with some lines yesterday 
that much pleased me. They were scrawled by a 
prisoner on his dungeon walls, and if he reaUy 
were a Christian and a patriot, they do him credit ; 
they were as follows : — 

I boMt no (Kmnge on the Xta/tOt field, 

Where hoetQe tooope immiz in horrid ftay ; 
For lore or fame I oan no wetpon wield. 

With burning lost an enemy to slay. 
Bnt teet my eplrit at the blaiing stake, 

For adTooaey of the rights of man 
And trath-Hxr on the wheel my body Ineak ; 

Let persecution place m« 'neath its baa ; 
Insult, de&me, proscribe my humble name ; 

Year-put the dagger at my naked breast ; 
If I reooil in terror from the flame — 

Or reozeant pcoTe when peril lean its enst, 
To save a limb, or shun the publio soonb— 
Then write me down fbr aye— weakest of woman bora.' 

<* He must indeed have been a bold man !" 
'* My landlord told me, also, of a man who fell 
over the cUffs, with some water cans, and though 
badly hurt, he was able afterwards to follow his 
calling. But another accident of which he told me 
was very remarkable." 

" Let us hare it, uncle ! let us hare it I" 
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*' He said that a young wonum, who was going 
to Niton, carrying a basket, set down the basket a 
moment, when the wind blew it towards the cliff. 
In a rain attempt to recover her basket she fell 
over the cliff, in which fall, wonderful to relate, she 
sostained so little injury, that with the loss of a 
ahoe» she continued her journey to Niton, abng the 
common road, instead of the cliff road. It is sup- 
posed that the wind, gathering under her clothes, 
broke her &ill. I afterwards saw this young wo- 
man, who had indeed abundant reason to thank 
God for her preservation; and I saw, also, the spot 
where she fell over the cliff. By the time my 
landlord and I had descended the west end of St 
Boni&ce High Down, the shadows of eyening were 
gathering around ; and well pleased was I, when, 
afier my agreeable, but somewhat dangerous visit 
to the < wishing-well,' I again entered the cottage. 
The heath flower in my button-hole was a little 
faded, but it caUed forth a profitable reflection. 

The ereahig oload, tlie mantag dsw, 

Tho withersd gnu, th« Aided flofww. 
Of eerttily Joys axe embleme t 

The gloi7 eifftpewlng tumJ' 



CHAPTER V. 

A pMp (hroogk the t«leso(ype.~Th6 •lurk.— The Am of fh* dMip^— 

Colour of the sea. — Shadows of the clouds on tiie waters. — Changes Ib 
the sea.-^ Toyage.— Marine prodnotions.~^elIs, ooval, and aeft-wMd. 
— Conohology.— linnsBus's System.— The Grassy Sea. 

" One day," said Owen Gladdon, as he contiii- 
ued his narration, " I climbed the steep steps which 
led to the garden of the cottage, with a telescope in 
my hand, that I might sit down on the seat by the 
flag-staff, and look at the ships as they sailed in 
the distance over the watery deep.'* 

** That is just what we should like to do for an 
hour or two together." 

*< My landlady had been telling me a little be- 
fore, that once when she was in a boat at some 
distance from the land, a shark made its appear- 
ance on the surface of the sea, and seemed vastly 
inclined to pay his respects to any one in the boat 
that he could get hold of." 
, "No doubt he would have done that, uncle." , 

" The party in the boat, however, were by no 
means disposed to form an acquaintance with him, 
80 they made the best of their way to the shore. 
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Mid h^ Hr. Shaiptooth to take his own cooxte. 
As I sat on the seat, looking through the telescope, 
* who knows,' thought I, * bat I may see a shark?*" 

" And did you see one ?'* 

" No, I neither saw grampus, nor porpoise, nor 
shark ; and so, after looking at the ships for a time, 
with the glass, I began to look at the face of the 
deep without a glass, and I never saw any thing 
more beautiful. In places, the shadows of the 
dark clouds were almost as black as ink Uota on 
Ae green ocean. 

The murky elooAi fled o'er the bMtvw^ 
Bone on the rwhag wind's wUdUait; 

The jigged mvmtm, rent and xlTen, 
Upon the deep their ehadowe oeet" 

" How very strange the sea would look !" 
*' We call the ocean green, but it is not green 
only. It is blue, greenish-blue, whitish-blue, 
Unish-green, whitish-green, slate colour, silvery- 
white, ebon-black, glittering like gold, or of differ- 
ent colours at once, according as the sunshine, the 
light, the clouds, and other causes affect it. Now 
the ocean is calm, now covered with scattered bits 
of snowy. white foam, now rushing on in large and 
curling ridges, and now tossed about in fearful 
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confusion, mountainous, wild, headstrong, irrega- 
lar, magnificent, and sublime." 

" Ay ! then is the time to see the sea !" 

" The sound of the excited ocean to my ear, is 
exactly like that of a high wind in a large wood, 
mingled with the rushing of a rirer ; gusty, fitful, 
incessant. When the wind is gentle, and the sun 
shines, it is, indeed, a sweet sight to see the ves- 
sels gliding along the waters." 

" How pleasant it must be to go a TOjrage, 
the wind filling the sails, and the ship ploughing 
through the waves !" 

<* A voyage under favourable circumstances is a 
pleasant thing." 

'< Now tell us about what there is in the sea." 

** The marine, or sea productions, that would 
most interest you, after the fishes, are shells, co- 
rals, and sea-weeds. Sea-weeds are plants grow- 
ing in the sea. Corals are btanchcd substances 
formed by little creatures called polypes, and sea- 
shells are the houses or coverings in which sea 
animals live, called testaceous moUusca." 

" Please to tell us about sea-shells, for we like 
to hear about them the best." 

" I shall only make a very few remarks. The 
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seience by which shells are arranged in proper or- 
der is called conchology. The celebrated Linnaeus 
divided shells into two classes, three orders, and 
thirty-six genera." 

*< You must please to make it as plain as you 
cai) to us." 

" Very welL LinnsBos's system has, as I said, 
two classes, the testaceous and the crustaceous« 
The testaceous shells are the covei^ngs of the ani- 
mals that live in, and are attached to them. The 
crustaceous contain such creatures as crabs and 
lobsters, and is not included in the science of 
conchology. You can remember this." 

" I will try ; and so must you, Walter." 

" Yes, that I will ; and so must Mary." 

<' The three orders into which shells are divided 
are multiralves, or shells formed of mure than two 
pieces ; bivalves, or shells of two pieces ; and uni- 
valves, or shells of one piece only." 

'* The univalves have but one piece, the bivalves 
have two pieces, and the multivalves have more 
than two. This is quite easy to remember. We 
shall not forget it." 

" But, besides what I have told you, there is 
another division ; the orders are divided into gen- 
era, or kinds. The multivalves have three genera; 
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the bivafvcs have fourteen genera; and the oni- 
falves have nineteen. I will not now give you 
the names of the genera, or explain them, bat go 
on with what I have to describe. When you have 
the time to attend to conchology you i^il have a 
full explanation of them all." 

" Please to tell us about sea-weed ; for there 
must be a great deal of it in the ocean." 

" There is a ^at deal ; but if I spend all my 
time in telling you about corals, and shells, and 
sea-weed, when are yon to hear of my wanderings 
in the Lsle of Wight V* 

" Very true, uncle ; but please to tell us a little 
about sea-weed, and then you shall go on with 
your story." 

** You are sad coaxers, but you must have your 
own way. Suppose I tell you of a bed of sea- 
weed a thousand miles long 1" 

" Oh uncle ! uncle !" 

'* I hardly wonder at your being a litde hard of 
belief, and yet what I say is related as a truth. 

A tiuyamad miles, and a thonmid nUet, 

And yet yoa cumoC lee, 
The end of tbe weeds, the beiriai, tad aeeda, 

That gKOw in the 'OraMy Sea.'" 

*< But is there really such a place as the Grassy 
Sea in the ocean ?" 
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. « Yes, and it is another of His wonders whass 
ways, the more we think of them, the more w# 
most regard them with astonishment and admira- 
tion. ' The Grassy Sea' lies in the immediate 
tnck of navigators between Europe and the west- 
em coasts and ishmds of the Atlantic; whether 
the Toyage be to the West Indies* or between 
Monte Video in South America, and the great 
cape or promontory of Southern Africa; or, in 
other words, it extends through the whole Atlantic 
Ocean between the tropics, and thence into both 
the temperate zones ; or over forty degrees of lati- 
tude upon each side of the equator. A bed of 
weeds, all loose in the ocean, from four to five 
thousand miles long, is what you would hardly ex- 
pect to find. The old Phcsnician navigators, from 
their ports in the east of the Mediterranean, and so 
far within the Straits of Gibraltar, wen accus- 
tomed to reach in thirty days, with a favouraUe 
wind, a sea which was doubtless this very sea, and 
which they called the Weedy Sea. By the Eng- 
lish at this day it is sometimes called the * Grassy 
Sea.' The Spaniards call it < El mar Algoso,' the 
Weedy Sea. It consists of two great divisions in 
the watery space, the one and the other covered 
with the flonting weed, and thence 
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described as banks, bedd, ot fields ; or, as some 
say, the meadows of the ocean. The weed bears 
a berry, from wfaichi by sailors, it is named the 
tropical grape. It sustains myriads of sea animals, 
including the birds which prey upon the watery 
tribes; and presents in reality two prodigious 
islands, or even continents; which, though they 
cannot bear the foot of man, nor of the land ani- 
mals in general, yet swarm with life, in the reptile, 
fish, and feathered forms. Innumerable species of 
these find in the berries and other food which they 
supply an inexhaustible amount of sustenance. 
This closely-matted vegetation obstructs a ship in 
her course. It was this obstruction, united with 
the extraordinary appearance of the tract, which 
discouraged and terrified the sailors of Columbus, 
or at least supplied them with an argument against 
the attempt to sail further westward. It might not 
unnaturally seem to them that these banks or beds 
of sea-weed, so unlike anything which they had 
previously beheld in any open sea, bespoke the ap- 
proach of shallows, and of that western limit of 
the ocean, the existence of which they obstinately 
believed in; but they also assumed a religious 
ground, and contended that ' it was presumption 
and impiety to force a way where the Creator had 
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mterwoven the herbage to prevent a pasiage.' 
Think with leyerence and love of your great 
Creator, while yoa reflect on the ocean — 

It! power, ito tides, snd its extended stnuids, 
Its medT waters andimiuiiBbeiedsiaids.". 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Undftzolifl^-Canae of the laad-flllps.— Gore Clifll— Rooks miatled 
with iv7<— Mixture of down, rock, shrab, underwood, stones, oopidoe 
wood, and lovely flowerB.~A darling little down.— A verdant hollow.— 
A rooky glen.— A haiel oopse.— An open Bpeee.— Solitnde of the glen.— 
Magnifloenoe of the oliffik— Sublimity of the ooean^-The man In the 
strawhat 

" The Undercliff,^' said Owen Gladden, " is more 
interesting to most visitors of the Isle of Wight 
than any other part : for romantic beauty and variety 
it stands unrivalled. To see all the rest of the 
island and to leave this unseen, would be committing 
a great error. To quit the Isle of Wight without 
visiting Freshwater cliffs and the Undercliff, wovld 
be as bad as quitting London without seeing St. 
Fdul's and Westminster Abbey." 
" What do you mean by the Undercliff, unde ?" 
" I mean a strip of broken land called the Under- 
cliff, that is about half a dozen miles long, reaching 
from Bonchurch to Blackgang Chine, and varying 
in breadth of from half a mile, or less, to a mile. 
It has been formed by a succosbIou of landslips, in 
which hundreds of acres have separated from the 
high downs above, and slid down towards the sea." 
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^< Oh the sea undermines the cliff, and then it 
idls ; is that it, uncle ?" 

*< No, not exactly so ; I will try to make it clear 
io you. If you were to put a large stone on a slop- 
ing bank of clay, perhaps it would remain there if 
the clay were dry, but if water should be poured 
on the clay it would become slippery, and then die 
large stone would most likely slip down." 

'* Yes, that it would. It would slide down the 
bank directly." 

'* But if I put my foot to prevent it sliding down, 
it would keep its position, nor would it begin to 
aUp till my foot was removed ; and this is just the 
case with the chalky clifi of which we are speak« 
ing." 

^* How can that be ? Who can prop up the high 
cUfi by putting his foot against them ?" 

" I might reply, that He who in the beginning 
created the heavens and the earth ! He who hath 
measiired the waters in the hollow of his hand. 
He who has meted out heaven with a span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure. 
He who has weighed the mountains in scales and 
the hills in a balance, can do all things. How il- 
limitable his wisdom and power in making the 
round world and they that dwell therein! How 
6* 
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kninoasmrable hk mercy m ihe red^ai^tieii of man- 
kind ! But I am now speaking of second canastf, 
and will therefore, as I aaid» try to maka ckar 4o 
yoa the cause of the .landalipe* Underneatth the 
high chalky cliffi is a stratiim> or layer of Uuiflik 
4narl, I think it is called *blue dipper;' and the 
xada in wet weather, and the landsoaks, and te 
springs, make this blue marl mvtddy and slippery, 
so tliat the chalk cliffs would slip down if it w^re 
not for the earth at the bottom of them, that acts aa 
ajbot to support them. By degrees the wavear of 
the sea remove, or wash away this foot, and thea 
down comes a laige porticm of the cliff, and this is 
called a landslip." 

" That is very plain. The Undercliff must bet a 
sad ruinous place, though/' 

"Yeryfar from it; for, as many years hare pass* 
ed since the landslips that form the Undercliff took 
place, the ruins are, for the most part, adorned with 
tjrees, sturubs, and wild flowers oi all kinds. For 
some time after a landslip takes place, there is de»» 
elation enough. I will read you what was said by 
one who described the landslips that occurred many 
years ago near Blackgang Chine. * The survivkag 
wzeck esdubits a melancholy and fcnrlom aspect 
greatly augmented by the gloomy scenery by whidi 
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it is iWTQfWideA. G«re Cliff frewM majetticattjr 
from above, the ever-troubled elaaent d8ahe» k$ 
hdcMi wavw ftfaiMt the hard rocks oi the share 
below ; all between is solitude and honor: nothing 
aBiaate, besides the layea and hawk of the elift 
and hece tad there a solitary sheep picking its 
•canty meal, pieaents itself to the eye. A mangled 
surface, black and dseary, exhibits nature in her m* 
dest dress, and seems to challenge the pen of the 
poel,of the pencU of the artist, to do her fall justice 
in description." 

** The place must hare been very gloomy indeed, 
uncle.*' 

*< Tes, and this jacture of it is very well drawn. 
For rocky deUs and sea-side sedusions nothing can 
eiceed the Undercliff. From Ventnor, a patb-^ 
winding sometimes along a naorow ledge of tht 
cKff, and at othors dose to the beach; sometimes 
through a low valley, and at others high up dM 
difi-4e8ds you to a sort of fairy land." 

*« How broad ki the path r 

<*It varies much; but, as I said, sometimes it 
runs along a very narrow ledge, so that in wet 
weather, owing to the slippery nature oi the chalk 
or lime, it would be haiAy possible to walk there*'' 
. <« Oh» who would think of going such a road ift 
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long wet weather. Any one might &11 over the 
difi in a minute." 

** That is true. In places even where the path is 
broad, you see that adventarous feet have trod the 
yery edge of the precipice* Many, indeed, lie at 
full length on the edge of the cliff, that the)r may 
look down the dizzy perpendicular depth, to the 
foam-fringed billows dashing below on the shingly 
ihore." 

«< I would not do that for the woild. Would you, 
Walter r 

**No, for it would turn my head quite giddy. 
How foolish !" 

^ It certainly is not very wise ; yet such things 
ai» often done. Some of the rocks above the Un<« 
dercliff are very high, and beautifolly mantled with 
ivy ; while the downs, hundreds of feet up above 
them, appear in the distance, spreading their south-* 
em sides to the ocean breeze. Huge rocks that 
have parted from the overcliffi and rolled down from 
their rugged sides, lie scattered about in strange 
confusion. Whether 

' The Btorm wmmd hM ruin gprmlf 

Or etrOmukM hflMred ttMm flma fhdr iMd ; 

or whether ther gradual influence of the elements in 
the way that I have described has produced the ro- 
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mantic inegalarity, is more then I will nntertake to 
detenaine. The place is a strange mixture of lofty 
down, ovtf hanging rock, shmbs, underwood, moes- 
grown stones, eopi»ce*wood and lovely flowers, 
while the heaving ocean, which you always hear^ 
k frfken seen through the openmgs to the south. ** 

*^ It must be a beautiful place." 

" At one time, you enter on a darling little dowm 
high and hillocked in some parts, and smooth as 
shaven glass in others. Then you c<Hne laezpect- 
edly to a verdant hollow, full of hawthorn, fern, and 
furae-buahes, with a mantle of green grass, spotted 
with flowers, where sheep, horses, and Aldexney 
.CQWSt grB2e in quietude. Next is a rocky gleUf in 
which huge fragments of grey stone lie scattewd 
in endless variety, mossed over to their very tops, 
and sometimes half-hidden by the surrounding 
bushes. After this comes a copse of hazel, with 
cool, shady, bowery avenues through it in all direc* 
tions; and then suddenly you burst out into an open 
spacer the lower difis a hundred, or two hundred 
feet below you, and the higher cliffit hundreds e{ 
feet above you, with a full prospect of the boundless 
deep. Picture to yourselves green grass, grey 
stones, hazel coppices, high clifis, deep precij^cea. 
sheep, horses, and cattle mingled together in the 
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most delightful way possible, with a blue sky over 
your head, birds warbling around, and the wid^ 
spread ocean full in view; solitude in the glen, 
magnificence in the cliflT, sublimity in the ocean, and 
beauty everywhere !" 

" What pictures you do draw, uncle ! Ton make 
me long to set off to the Undercliff directly. Will 
you go, Walter ?" 

*' I wish I could go, William, and take Mary too; 
you should not have occasion to ask me twice." 

*< In wandering through the Undercliff, a reflect- 
ing mind cannot but be struck with the goodness of 
'Qod in adorning the barren rock, and in changing 
'desolation into beauty. In painting the wing of a 
•tmtterfiy ; in strewing the fields with flowers ; in 
clothing the overturned cliff with vegetation, and in 
hanging the heavens with beautiful clouds, he is 
ever the same, all-bountiful, wonderful, and inimi- 
table ! Well may we love him, and obey him, and 
praise him, and magnify his holy name for ever." 

'* Tou must tell us more about this Undercliff, 
uncle." 

** Well, perhaps I may, for I wandered much about 
it. If I were to tell you one circumstance thai oc- 
curred to me there, it would make you smile." 

" What was it, uncle ? Do tell us !" 
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'* Why, on entering a nook more leGied than any 
I had yet seen, in the very middle of the dells and 
hollows that I hare described, who should I find 
seated on a mossy stone, but the singular character 
I had met on the pier at Ryde. There he was, 
with his red face, jean jacket, broad-brimmed straw 
hat, and bright yellow silk neck-kerchief. Up he 
jumped the moment he saw me, as if ashamed at 
being caught resting himself, even for a moment. 
' Ah, sir !' said he, * here we are again ! Told you 
we should meet — ^wonderful place this — lovely dell — 
sweet coppice — beautiful rocks — and how glorious 
the wide ocean, mingling with the sky ! Much to 
see — ^no time to be lost — sure to meet again, sir ! 
Cannot stop now — farewell, sir! farewell!' and I 
soon saw the top of his straw hat over the bushes at 
a distance from me." 
" What a bustling man that must be !" 
" Bustling, indeed, and yet he might have good 
qualities. In going through the world, let us do as 
much good, and judga one another as iayourably as 
we can. 

Am shines ihA son azoiind on erery hand, 
And gOds iriih golden beuns the SM Mid land, 
So a kind beart with kind onotlon glow8| 
Aad flings a blessing wheresoever it goes." 



CHAPTER VU. 

BtMtj Ot the ore«tknL— Wondeiftil %aj8 of tiie Cre«lor.— Hdoses «ii Cte 
UUs— The threftteiifa« roek^The rift^FUght of dawa.— GhU4 
h«thiqg.-->Tfae choreh uiA grare-yard of Boiiohiiroh.~Plaiito of the 
C;ndeToliff.~The Tookjr eeftt— Roee-dlff oott^je.— Lneeenb CUoml^ 
The rift) the roeks^ the woodea bridge, and the •treem^-Shuiklia 
13hiBe. 

Owen Gladdon, who had agreed to relate the par- 
ticulars of a short walk to Luccomb and Shanklin 
chines, no sooner found himself surrounded by the 
young people than he began thus : 

" How beautiful is the creation ! How wonderful 
the ways of its Almigty Creator ! He creates and 
he destroys. He rends the cliff into an unsightly 
ruin, and makes that ruin a lovely garden of shrubs 
and flowers. 

He valki upon ibe mging eeii 

Flies on the stonnj wind; 
None OMi eipifft Ua woBdroof mqr, 

His seeretftolBtepfl find. 

" The day was a lovely one when I set off for 
Luccomb and Shanklin chines, with a pleasant 
companion; one who loved natural scenery, and 
who was as capable as myself of revelling with joy 
among the beautiful dells through which we had to 
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pass, and of gazing with delight on the fair prospect 
of the boundless ocean." 

" Such a companion would make your walk very 
pleasant indeed." 

" It did ; for however sweet it nmy be to be hap- 
py alone, it is still sweeter to be happy in company. 
It has pleased God of his goodness to put into our 
bosoms a love of society, thus binding heart to heart, 
and linking us one to another, in joy«nd in sorrow. 
Well, we set off from Ventnor and looked about us 
as we proceeded onwards. There weito houses 
down on the beach, houses in the village, and houses 
on the hills, so that any one who stood in need of a 
dwelling, might have chosen one fifty feet, or fifty 
&thoms, above the road, just which he pleased." 
<• One on the high hills would be the best." 
" As we walked on through Ventnor, the rock on 
one side threatened to fall on the head of the passer 
by, a threat, which, on some future day, it is not 
very unlikely to fulfil." 
<« That rock ought to be pulled down." 
** The good people of the place will do well to 
have an eye to it; for all the coaches and carriages 
that pass duroi^ Ventnor, drive dose under it 
The day was a sunny one, but the rock cast no 
^. siiadow as it &ced the sun, and had the high do^^ 
6 
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at the back.of it; 3^t, for all this, it brought to my 
memory the words of the prophet Isaiah, < A man 
shall be as an hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a 
dry place, as the shadow of a great rock ina weary 
land.*"— Isa. xxxii. 2. 
" You always bring in a text when you dan." 
" Not so often, perhaps, as I ought to do. Ajs 
we wound our way along the narrow path near the 
sea, we saw quite enough to occupy our attention. 
The shingle, or small pebbles, on the beach in the 
distance, resembled red sand, and on it were several 
people, men and women, bending down looking for 
Isle of Wight diamonds. 

" The vale of Madeira is a sweet place ; and in 
the winter, owing to its sheltered situation, it is 
thought to be one of the healthiest spots to be found. 
After we had passed it, we had another view of the 
wide ocean. At one place near the path, was a rift 
in the rock fifty or sixty feet perpendicular, like a 
huge draw-welL At another, a flight of daws rose 
from the cliflTs; here was a goodly mansion in a 
snug valley, with green verandahs ; there, zig-zag 
path, which leads to bathing machines on the beach ; 
and yonder a woman in a blue bathing-dress, splash- 
ing and sporting in the sea, with a child that seemed 
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deligbted with tke pastime. At last we. wme to an 
iyy-mantled church.'* 

« What church was it T 

"* The parish-chmch of the heautifol Tillage of 
Bonchurch. It is the most seclude ehuich I oyer 
saw. The gate was locked, and we did not attempt 
to get over the high stone walls ; though the church* 
yard was very inviting, for it had in it many crom^ 
lech-like tomb-stones — ^huge and grotesque blocks 
of stone set across others ; and then the place com- 
manded a noble view of the boundless ocean, re- 
minding us of that eternity to which, no doubt, 
some of those whose dust reposed there had looked 
forward through Him who died, * the just for the 
unjust to bring them to God.' " 

" How strange for a churchyard to have a view 
of the sea!" 

" If we happen to live a hundred miles from the 
sea, we are apt to think so. As we went on, the 
sea-clifis increased in height ; but we soon became 
accustomed to look down from hljgh places. The 
large, dark, uncouth stones on the beach, of differ- 
ent forms and sizes, we compared to huge porpoises, 
mrtles, and grampuses, lying asleep and half-«overed 
with slime and sea-weed." 

** How ugly they must have been i" 
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^On we went, through seduded valleys, rocky 
glens, romantic hollows, and tangled coppices, beaur 
tified with all kinds of shrabs and wild flowers ; for 
tlie Underdiff abounds with oat*grass, sea-rocket, 
and fox-glore, gieaV-throat-wort, wake-robin, hart's- 
tOBgue, and crow-foot, French furze, guelder-roses, 
riolets, poppies, speedwells and periwinkles, as well 
as with tansey, groundsel, eye-bright, sea-fererfew, 
and red briony." 

** What a number of plants you remember !" 

** Oh diese are but a very small part of those 
with which the hand of Ood has adorned even the 
Undercliff and the island, without mentioning those 
«C other lands and climates. In walking along a 
narrow winding path, through the very middle of a 
haael coppice, we came suddenly to a large rock, 
with a seat cut in it, and here we sat down. We 
could not see the billows of the mighty deep» but 
we heard them very distinctly." 

" A rocky seat in the middle of the hazel-bushes 
and the sea roaring at a distance! How very 



** We had need of a little rest; for rambling to 
and firo out of the regular pathway among the hol- 
lows, the dells, and the dingles, is bard work. You 
may have observed that, when a d<^ fost goes 
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abroad, he rans about here, there, and everywhere 
till at last, thoroughly tired, he walks gently, with 
his red tongue lolling out of his mouth, at the heels 
of his master. Just in the same manner, at first we 
wandered from the path) but afterwards kept to it 
very closely." 

" No doubt you did." 

<' When we came to Rose Cliff Cottage, it seem* 
ed to occupy a little nook by itself, unnoticed by the 
world. On looking towards the cliffs, seen in pro- 
file, we observed a rude unsculptured stone standing 
by them, just like a human figure in a light cloak ; 
my companion was as much struck with this figure 
as mjrself— • 

SOlent snd Btm it itood tloiie, 
A liUdlast effigy of ■tone. 

At last we came to Luccomb Chine." 

" Now for Luccomb Chine !" 

** Luccomb Chine is a noble rift in the eatth» 
gradually widening as it descends the declivity to 
the sea. It is, indeed, a sort of double chine, one 
above the other, but not exactly in the same line 
The sides of the rift are wooded from top to bottom 
A cottage stands on one side, and a stone tower on 
the other, with the sea in front. I descended the 
chine to the beach, from which place it has a grand 
6* 
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a^^tianc^-'-tbe high rock, the rift, the stream r^ 
pUi^ down the chine, the wooded sides abote, and 
the high downs in the distance, towering aboTe aH, 
have a fine effect I visitedthe wooden bridge that 
crosses the rift, and gasfled with interest on the c<dt's- 
foot, hartstongue, bearded wildgrass, sea-beet, cats- 
tail, mallows, and various other plants that profuse- 
ly grow in the channel, down which the narrow 
stream descends. 

^ Now darkj mm Hght, mm Udj mm Men, 
Ami I ita wildeniMS of green. 

*' As I ascended the steep pathway of the chine, 
a young man of weak intellect came running down 
it in a profuse perspiration, shouting out in lan- 
guage that I could hardly understand, < Fine ! fine ! 
— Beautiful! beautiful!' He then showed me a 
thorn which had by accident, I suppose, run into 
his finger. No sooner had I given him a little book 
and a penny than he scampered away, as delighted 
as if he had been a child." 

<* Poinr fellow! he was weD pleased with his book 
mi his penny." 

•< But if Luccomb Chine pleased me, Shanklin 
Chine astonished and delighted me. It was by far 
the finest thing I had then seen in the island. The 
Md, naked rock down which the silvery stream 
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deseeadfl, t^e nurowmaa of the dftrk, deep nft al 
top, and its breadth and boldness at bottoniy as U 
approaches the sea, with its orerhanging trees, 
much impress the mind of the spectator who feeln 
awed by ^e striking gtandear of the scene. Bal 
I must read to you Legh Richmond's description of 
this far*&med Shanklin Chine. It is as follows :•— 

** * In the widely sweeping curve of a beautiful 
bay, there is a kind of chasm or opening in one of 
the lofty clifis which bound it This produces a 
Tery romantic and striking effect. The steep de» 
scending sides of this opening in the cliff are cover* 
ed with trees, bushes, wild-flowers, fern, wormwood, 
and many other herbs, here and there contrasted, 
with bold masses of rock or brown earth. 

*< * In the higher and middle parts of one of these 
declivities, two or three picturesque cottages are 
fixed, and seem half-suspended in the air. 

^* * From the upper extremity of this great chine 
or opening in the cliff, a small stream of water en« 
ters by a cadcade^ flows through the bottom, wind- 
ing in a varied course of about a quarter of a mile 
in length, and then runs into the sea across a smooth 
expanse of firm, hard sand, at the lower extremi^ 
of the chasm. At this point, the sides of the woody 
banks are very lofty, and to a spectator from the 
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bottom exhibit a mixture of the grand aad beaatifid 
not often exceeded. 

** < Near the mouth of this opeamg was a little 
hollow recess, or cave, in the cliff, from whence, on 
one hand, I could see the above-described romantic 
scene ; on the other, a long train of perpendicular 
cliffi, terminating in a bold and wild-shaped prom* 
ontory, which closed the bay at one end, while a 
conspicuous white cliff stood directly opposite, about 
four miles distant, at the farther point of thd bay. 

" ' The shore between the different clifis and the 
edge of the waves was in some parts covered with 
stones and shingle, in some with firm sand, and in 
others with irregular heaps of little rocks fringed 
with sea-weed, and ornamented with small yellow 
shells. 

"'The cliffs themselves were diversified with 
strata of various coloured earths, black, yellow, 
brown, and orange. The effects of iron^re produ* 
dng very manifest changes of hue, were every- 
where seen in trickling drops and streamlets down 
the sides. 

" < The huts in which the fishetmen kept their 
baskets, nets, boats, and other implements, occupied 
a few retired spots on the shore. 

*< < The open sea, in full magnificence, filled the 
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centre of the prospect; bounded, indeed* m 
small part ^y a very distant shore, on the 
ascent from which the rays of the sun rendeied 
visible a cathedral-church, with its towering spiral 
at above twenty miles distance. Everywhere ebe 
the sea beyond was limited only by the sky. 

*' ' A frigate was standing into the bey, not Tory 
far from my recess ; other vessels, of every ami 
sailing in many directions, varied the scene, ttttd 
furnished matter for a thousand sources of content 
plation. 

^ ' At my feet the little rivulet, gendy r^^Uag^ 
over pebbles, soon mingled with the sand, and wiAs 
lost in the waters of the mighty ocean. The mwh 
muring of the waves, as they broke on the sand; 
their dashing against some more distant roebl, 
which were covered fantastically with sea-weed attl 
shells ; sea-birds floating in the air aloft, er occih 
sionally screaming from their holes in the clifis ; the 
hum of human voices in the ships and boats borne 
along the water ; all these sounds served to promoiB 
rather than interrupt meditation. They were eoedt* 
ingly blended together, and entered the eer i4 a 
kind of natural harmony. 

** < I walked up by a steep pathway, that winded 
through the trees and shrubs on the side of one of 
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the precipices. At every step the extent of prospect 
enlarged, and acquired a new and varying charac- 
ter by being seen through the trees on each side. — 
Climbing up a kind of rude, inartificial set of stone 
I stairs in the bank, I passed by the singularly-situa- 
ted cottages which I had viewed from beneath, and 
arrived at the top of the precipice. From this point 
the abyss, occasioned by the great fissure in the 
cliflT, appeared grand and interesting. Trees hung 
over it on each side, projecting not only their bran- 
ches, but many of their roots in wild and fantastic 
forms. Masses of earth had recently fallen horn 
the upper to the lower part of the precipice, carry- 
ing trees and plants down the steep descent. The 
character of the soil, and the unceasing influence of 
the stream at the bottom, seemed to threaten further 
slips of the land from the summit. From hence 
the gentle murmur of the cascade at the head of the 
chine, stole upon the ear without much interruption 
to the quietness of the scene. Every object com- 
bined to please the eye, and direct the traveller's 
I heart to admire and love the Author and Creator of 
all that is beautiful to sense, and edifying to the 
soul.'" 
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The qoaeii ezpeeted at V«ataflr.— Hie dteppofaitad Mimay-iroBaa^* 
The order tar poflt-h0rM8.— The bnatle at the hotel-— The lil^iag road 
—The oompftny^— The two flags.-— Captain Pelham.— The queen ait 
ziree.— Lnnehea at the hotel— She yUta Captain PeDum'a YUIai 
SteephiU Castle^ Bttehueh. and Shanklin Chine. 

" God save the Queen !" cried William Gladdon^ 
waving his hat as he came up to the gBrden-arbor^ 
in which Owen had just seated himself; "God 
save the queen !" shouted out Walter and Mary in 
imitation of their brother. For some time this 
kyal cry was continued by all of them, but As the 
most determined loyalists cannot go on shouting 
for ever, so by degrees the cry grew £ednter, and 
the two brothers and their sister sat down on the 
dry grass, looking up in the face of their great- 
uncle. 

About an hour before this, Owen had promised 
to tell them something about the queen, and it was 
to hear this account, that they had joined him as 
he sat in the arbor. 

" Some people," said Owen, beginning his rela- 
tion, *^ give themselves a great deal of trouble to 
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get a sight of the queen, and, after aU, meet with 
disappointment ; while others, who give themselves 
no trouble at all, obtain as good a sight of her as 
they could wish. I heard of a country-woman who 
went up to London on purpose to see the queen ; 
her majesty was expected to pais the next morning 
ijxe very door of the house where the country- 
woman was. Not daring to go to bed, through 
fear of over-sleeping herself, the woman sat up all 
night long. It so happened, however, that she 
left, for a few minutes, the window at which she 
had seated herself, and foimd on her return, to her 
great mortification, that, in those few minutes, her 
majesty had passed." 

« What a pity ! that was a disappointment, in- 
deed!" 

'"It was; but such disappointments we must 
learn to bear. It was just the contrary with me ; 
for instead of my going to the queen, the queen 
came to me." 

"Came to you ! how could that be ? Please to 
let us hear how it was ?" 

** One morning, as I was about to leave the cot- 
tage at Ventnor for a ramble with my landlord on 
the high downs, news came that post-horses were 
ordefed to be in readiness at the Ventnor hotel, for 
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die Ofle of the queen, iidio would arrire, about one 
or two o'clock, from Osborne House, near Gowte, 

and take luncheon at the hotel." 

M And did she come ?" 

" You shair hear. In a little time the peo|de at 
the hotsl, and the iervants at the stables began to 
be in a busde. I gave up my ramble to the high 
downs, and walked up to the house on the hill, 
above the hotel, to inform the gendeman who liyed 
there, that her Majesty was expected. After this, 
with a beautiful red rose in my button-hole, given 
me by the gentleman, I took my stand on the litde 
grass-plot belonging to the cottage exacdy opposite 
the road down which the queen was expected to 
come." 

"Ay! you could not have chosen a better 
place." 

'< No ; &r the gmss-jdot was sei»ral feet above 
the road, and the hill down which her Majesty was 
coming, zig-zagged six times in front of it ; so that, 
if I saw the queen at all, I knew that I should see 
her six times before she came to the ficont of the 
cottage." 

" Why, if you had ordered a place to be made on 
purpose that you might see the queen, you could 
hardly have had a better." 
. 7 
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** The bustle at the hotel increased ; the company 
made their appearance dressed up for the occasion ; 
the inhal)itants of the village began to assemble, my 
landlord hoisted two flags on the flag-staff on the 
point of the cliff, above the cottage ; and captain 
Pelham, swond son of thp Earl of Yarborough, 
came in haste to the hotel on horseback. I fancy 
that I can see him now, dressed in a blue jacket 
and white trowsers. A gentleman, who was an 
invalid, was standing in the road by the cottage ; 
so we invited him to come on the grass-plot, and 
gave him a chair that he might sit comfortably at 
his ease." 

" That was just like Uncle Owen." 

" Soon after he had taken his seat, the queen 
was seen slowly descending the steep road at the 
top of the chalky hill. There were three carriages, 
and in the first were the Queen and Prince Albert. 
There were no outriders, and no parade, for the 
carriages had only two horses each, and the Queen 
was dressed as simply as a private lady. A little 
boy who stood near me, was quite disappointed, 
for he expected that she would have a glittering 
crown of diamonds upon her head, and a shining' 
sceptre of gold in her hand. Well, we saw the 
Queen- go across the zig-zag road six times, besides 
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which, she passed twice so close to the grass-plot, 
that we might have almost shaken hands with her; 
so that you see what I said is true, that some 
people, who give themselves no trouble, not even 
going a yard out of their way, have as good a sight 
of the Queen as they can desire. 

*' Yes, it is true indeed ; and did. the Queen 
lunch at the hotel V* 

" She did ; after which, she rode to the villa of 
Captain Pelham, Prince Albert walking there with 
several other gentlemen. The Queen went also to 
Steephill Castle, and Bonchurch, and walked 
through part of the Undercliff, and visited Shanklin 
Chine. This was the first visit that the Queen had 
made to Ventnor since her marriage. It is related, 
th^t when the late Duke of Kent felt his end 
approaching, he desired his daughter, the infiuit 
princess, her present Majesty, to be placed before 
him, while he sat up in bed. In this position he 
offered up for her a most affecting prayer, the latter 
part of which was to this effect ; that if ever she 
became Queen of England, she might 'rule in the 
fear of God.' This was the last time he ever be- 
held his daughter. The Duke of Kent is no longer 
an inhabitant of the world, but as his daughter is 
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QaeeQ of England, let us repeat his prayer, that 
sbe may rule in the fear of God." 

God iftTe the queen ! a ihoiirand toigaf evy, 
Thofugh death her thread of life will sometime lerar : 
God Bave the qoeen ! A nation's hopes reply ; 
God save the queen! fbrever, and ftur ever! 

Here William and Walter, with their sister, 
again shouted out as they did when they first joined 
Owen, " God save the Queen ! €rod sa^e the 
Queen !" afler which their uncle went on thus with 
his remarks. 

" A few days after the Queen had passed through 
Tentnor, as I walked along the road ficom the 
church to the cottage with a companion, a hand- 
some carriage overtook us, in which sat a very fine 
and imposing figure, of clear hrunette complexion, 
and dressed like an eastern prince." 

<< Indeed ! who was he ? how was he dressed ? 
had he a turban on his head ?" 

" I will tell you. He was well-formed, and had 
on an elegant light-green jacket, embroidered with 
gold ; the sleeves from the elbow were scarlet, and 
so was the Rowing robe below the jacket ; the un- 
dermost robe was of white cambric. He wore 
white stockings, green i^ppers, and a cap of purple 
and black velvets." 
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" How grand he must have looked !" 

" He did look grand, and when I saw him after- 
wards climbing the white cliffs — dressed in his gay 
and flowing garments — ^he put me in mind of the 
%ure of Sultan Tippoo Saib, at the storming of 
Seringapatam, that I once saw in a painting." 

" What was he climbing the cliffs for ?" 

" For recreation, I suppose. There were a few 
boys around him, and he was giving them money 
for their hardihood in mounting the cliffs and run- 
ning down again, at the risk of their necks. H^ 
very courteously returned my salute, and that of 
my companion, and soon after stepped into his car- 
riage at the Ventnor hotel, and drove up the zig-zag 
hill opposite the cottage." 

" Ay ! that was the hill that the Queen and 
Prince Albert came down." 

" The very same. It leads to Newport and 
Cowes, and most likely Mohun Lai was proceeding 
to one of these places. 

*^ Mohun Lai ! was that his name ?" 

, " So his servant told me, for I wrote it down 

with my pencil at the time, just as I thought he 

pronounced it Afterwards I understood that Mir- 

zah Mohun Lai was Persian Secretary to the 

British Aission at Cabool. He was, I believe, bon* 
7* 
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at Drihi, but came by extraction firom Cashmeer ia 
Northern Hindostan, the very place from whence 
come the fine shawls made of Thibet goat's wool." 

I " Was Mohun Lai a Turk ?" 

* '< No ; for to be a Turk, he must have been bom 
in Turkey. He was not a Turk, and I have some 
reason to fear that he was not a Christian. The 
religion of Hindostan is mostly brahminical, in 
which Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are the three' 
great deities. Let us he thankful that we are not 
under its idolatrous influence. 

Go on, go on in wUdom's ways ; 

Yonr p«th is stnight befine yon^— 
The word of God is in yonr hand, 

The lifl^t of haaven it o'er you. 

Pnnae the paths of zlghteoQineu 

TiU aU your heads aze hoazy, 
And Christ yoor everlasting Locd 

Shall guide you <m to i^ioiy.'' 



CHAPTER IX. 



KanfttiT* of lUr Legli Riobmond.— -Appidduooiiilw Ftek^-Uaiirihon 
Moand.— The boy swinging on the g»te.— Fine proepeet.— Aneton 
ehnieh-ymnL— The two dirty giite.^The thzee gnssy hfllookv.— The 
gmre of the Dairyman's Daoghtet^-^The epitaph. 

Fob some timei the young people had been wait- 
ing for an opportunity of «Dgaging their uncle to 
pursue his narrative ; for they had asked him to 
tell them something about the Dairyman'? Daugh- * 
ter and the young cottager. It was with great 
good humour that Owen Oladdon, when he found 
himself alone with his young relatives, thus entered 
on his account 

** You may be sure that I should not think of 
leaving the Isle of Wight without 'visiting the cot- 
tege where lived tne Dairyman's Daughter, and the 
grave where her dust reposes. The narrative given 
of Elizabeth Wallbridge, by that servant tf God, 
the Kev. Legh Bichmond, has called forth such a 
lively interest, in her favour, that very few Christian 
people visit the island without feeling desirous of ^ 
lending their steps to the churchyard oi Arreton. 
never lose an opportunity of deepening your imp 
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pression of haly things, and of increasing your love 
for the Eedeemer. The dwelling-places which 
God's people have lived in, the bibles they have 
read, the Christian temples in which they have 
worshipped, and the graves in which their bodies 
moulder, have much influence with those who are 
looking forward to a world of glory, through Him 
who died on the cross, by calling up pleasing and 
useful associations and reflections ; and should be 
thus used, but not abused to superstitious purposes. 
The followers of the Redeemer love to hear of the 
' pilgrims who have gone before them ; and their 
humility, and love, and obedience, and faith, great- 
ly encourage them in their Christian course. If 
we are really thankful to God for his goodness and 
mercy ; if we truly love the Saviour for what he 
has done and suffered for us, and unfeignedly value 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, we shall in real earnest 
desire to be a means in God's hands of making 
known to others the glad tidings of salvation, and 
shall not undervalue the least means of keeping 
alive the love of holy things in our own hearts. I 
shall not soon forget my walk to Arreton church- 
yard." 

'* Where did you go from ? And which way did 
you go ?" 
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" I went from Ventnor, taking the Newport-road, 
that is, the hilly, zig-zag road, at the hack of Vent- 
nor hotel. From the top of the hill, I looked hack 
on Ventnq^r, on the hotel, on the cottage, and on the 
ocean beyond it, rolling onward, and breaking in 
foam on the shingly shore. 

t lore to Tiew the ocean, 

Wben howling wtatoM euMr, 
And roused to wild oommotfam 

Its dATkest depths appear. 

The deep inoessant roaring 

Hath many a ehann for m$, 
Like mnsiei when outpomlnc 

Its loodest melody. 

" Before taming into Appulduxcombe Park, I 
saw a board by the way side, on which was printed 
the following notice : — 

* CAUnOK, 

' Any person found trespassing on any part of 
the estate of the earl of Yarborough, under pre- 
tence of making surveys, or for any other purpose 
connected with the proposed formation of railwa3r8, 
will be proceeded against according to law.' " 

** The earl of Yarborough is not very fond of 
railroads, it seems.*' 

" I believe he is not, on his own estate. AHet 
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leaving the park, in which I saw some fine beech- 
trees, and a herd of deer, I came to a grassy mound 
(^posite a large farm-house. This mound was 
planted with hawthorns, so as to form, a sort of 
labyrinth, the clumps of hawthorns running in dif- 
ferent directions. As I proceeded across the fields, 
the odd fastenings of the gates much amused me. 
Some of them were altogether different to what I 
had ever seen before. On one gate a boy was 
* swinging, seemingly as happy as sunshine and 
holiday could make him. 

H« felt the glowing, gladdeniiig mm, 

And feared nor shade, nor shower, 
Nor past mishap, nor Aitnre £11*- 

His was the present hoar.'' 

" No doubt he was happy enough ! We have 
swung on a gate many a time." 

" There are very fine prospects as you approach 
Arreton in different directions. I will read you 
what Legh Richmond says of one of them, called 
Braaing Dowh. 

" * Here was placed an elevated sea-mark ; it was 
in the form of a triangular pyramid, and built of 
stone. I sat down on the ground near it, and 
looked at the surrounding prospect, which was dis- 
tinguished for beauty and magnificence. It was a 
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lofty station, which commanded a complete circle 
of interestiDg objects to engage, the spectator's 
attention. 

** * Southward the view was terminated by a long 
range of hills, at about six miles distance. They 
met to the westward another chain of hills, of 
which the one whereon I sat formed a link, and 
the whole together nearly encompassed a rich and 
fruitful valley, filled with corn-fields and pastures. 
Through this vale winded a small river for many 
miles ; much cattle were feeding on its banks. 
Here and there lesser eminences arose in the valley, 
some covered with wood, others with corn or grass, 
and a few with heath, or fern. One of these little 
hills was distinguished by a parish-church at the 
top, presenting a striking feature in the landscape. 
Another of these elevations, situate in the centre 
of the valley, was adorned with a venerable holly- 
tree, which has grow;i there for ages. Its singular 
height and wide-spreading dimensions not only 
render it an object of curiosity to the traveller, bat 
of daily usefulness to the pilot, as a mark visible 
from the sea, whereby to direct his vessel safe into 
the harbour. 

«< « Villages, churches, country-seats, farm-houses, ^ 
and cottages were scattered over every part of 
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the soattiern valley. In this direction, also, at the 
foot of the hill where I was stationed, aj^ieared the 
ancient mansion which I had just quilted, emhel* 
Hshed with its woods, groves, and gardens. 

" < South-eastward I saw the open ocean, hound- 
ed only hy the horizon. The sun shone and gilded 
the waves with a glittering light that sparkled in 
the most hrilliant manner. More to the east, in 
continuation of that line of hills where I was 
placed, rose two downs, one heyond the other; 
hoth covered with sheep, and the sea just visible 
over the farthest of them, as a terminating boun- 
dary. In this point ships were seen, some sailing, 
others at anchor. Here the little river which wa- 
tered the southern valley finished its course, and 
ran through meadows into the sea, in an eastward 
direction. 

" ' On the north the sea appeared like a noble 
river, varying from three to seven miles in breadth, 
between the banks of the opposite coast and those 
of the island which I inhabited. Immediately un- 
derneath me was a fine wooded district of country, 
diversified by many pleasing objects. Distant 
towns were visible on the opposite shore. Num- 
bers of ships occupied the sheltered station which 
this northern channel afforded them. The eye 
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roamed with delight over the expanse of near and 
remote beauties, which alternately caught the ob- 
servation, and which harmonized together and pro- 
dnced a scene of peculiar interest. 

** Westward Ahe hills followed each other, form- 
ing several intermediate and partial valleys in a 
kind of undulations, like the waves of the sea ; and 
bending to the south, completed the boundary of 
die lai^r valley before described, to the southward 
of the hill on which I sat. In many instances the 
hills were cultivated with com to their very sum- 
mits, and seemed to defy the inclemency of wea- 
ther, which, at these heights, usually renders the 
ground incapable of bringing forth and ripening the 
crops of grain. One hill alone, the highest in 
elevation, and about ten miles to the south-west- 
ward, was enveloped in a cloud which just per- 
mitted a dim and hazy sight of a signal- post, a 
ligfat4iouse, and an ancient chantry built on its 
summit" 

** Ay, that must be a fine prospect, indeed ! The 
■ea-mairk, the hills, the old holly-tree, the ocean; 
the* light-house, and the signal-post." 

" As I entered Arreton churchyard, two dirty, 
ignorant girls, of about seven and nine years of 
a|^, ran after me to show me the grave of the Dai- 
8 
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urch hsid ea:st its deep shadow on the 

i:s, aud the loneliness of the place was 

V Wilh the state of my mind. "Many 

«»iesed since the family group had been 

1 the du^t; but they seemed to stand 

lU as I lingered on that spot. The 

I Elizabetli Wallbridge, with her 

.lother, and hoary-headed father. So- 

sriul thoughts by turns occupied my 

Qfit help regardii^ the graves before 
sting-places of Christian pilgrims, who 
n the city with the golden gates before 
the tribute of afiection graven on the 
, of the Dairyman's Daughter, plucked a 
the grassy hillock, which, perhaps, I 
^ left to bloom there, and then quit- 

pj^Mi remember the lines, uncle ?" 

I can. They are, I believe, the fol- 



' ' if eV bj cbnnce or feeling led, 
I' tttowed turf tbj footsteps tread, 
I tbe cQDteinpliLHiOD of the SOdj 
ii^ttik OB her whost i?]i'1rlt rests with God. 
••ly ter tat on afcrth. but be who bore 
I nf f^T&oo and bteH^Ln^ to the pooTi 
F iittf hla Irialh tiiiLl f^i^tbfalness to prote, 
» .iiulKHt trcMUMH of Ml boukdleM lore; 
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FaStb, that di«peUed afflietkw's darkest gkwa ; 
Hope, that eoald cheer the passage to the iomb; 
Peaoe, that not hell's daik regions ooold destroy ; 
And love, that filled the sool with hearenly joy. 
Death of its sting disarmed, she knew no fear, 
\ But tasted heaven e'en while she lingered hsn. 

O happy saint ! may we like thee be blest, 
In Ufe be faithfiil, and in death And rest.' 

«» After leaving Arreton, I wandered on a dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half, or two miles, to 
the pretty cottage where Elizabeth Wallbridge once 
lived. I conversed with her relatives, walked 
through the rooms through which she had so fre- 
quently walked, and read in that Bible, over which 
she had so dften pondered and prayed." 

" You said the cottage was a pretty one." 

" Yes, and so neat and clean, that it is a perfect 
picture. There is a book kept there in which such 
visitors as choose so to do, write their names." 

** Did you see any names in the book that you 
knew?" 

" I did several. As the inhabitants of the cottage 
were not poor, but seemingly thriving, I requested 
them to' let me leave a trifle for the first case of po- 
verty or distress that might come to their knowl- 
edge. After which, with a heart grateful for man- 
ifold mercies, I once more shaped my course to- 
wards the cottage at Ventnor." 



CHAPTER X. 

Thfl Old BtBDfiHXh. Pudu.— Clnirohytrd t>y iwMillglii— SIMM wills.— 
loaeziptloBfld— The load from 7entnor.~Tlie s8a.-^toephllL— St Iaw*. 
TCttoe'B WfelL—St. Lliirteiioe't Chatch.— Old John Oi«eii| «he dark 
and sexton.— The ^gvn of a lioiu— Village of St lAwreaoe^-YtiMi 

' wHtten by the old oierK. 

As William, Walter, and Mary Gladdon were tran- 
Sling their hoops, they saw their great-uncle Owen 
at a distance hefore them, walking in the direction 
of the wind-mill. Now in that direction there was 
a low stile, hroad at the top, on which Owen Olad* 
don loved to sit, for it commanded a fine prospect 
Thinking it prohahle that they might catch him or 
his favourite seat, they set off as fast as they could 
ran, and came up just fts Owen had seated himself 
on the stile. 

In a little time, Owen Gladdon had heen coaxed 
over to go on widi his narrativey and this hd did 
with righl good will. *' Liet me no^ tell you^" atH 
he, " of another of my wandering w^s, in which 
I paid a visit to St. Lawrence Ghurch, said to be^ 
before it was enlarged, the very least of all English, 
jarochial churches* I fancy now that I hbu old 
8* 
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John Green, the clerk, giving out the words of the 
Old Hundredth Psalm, beginning, 

All people thsfc on earth do dwell 

Siag to the Lord with oheerftd Toioe; 
Him Mrre with ISmt, his pniae fbrthteU, 

Come ye befofe Idm and r^Jobe." 

*^ That is a favourite psalm of yours, uncle ; why 
we must have heard you sing it a hundred times." 

" Very likely, very likely ; and should I live long 
enough, you may hear me sing it a hundred more. 
Take the words and the tune together, and there is 
nothing to match them. I like to visit a church, 
and I love to walk in a churchyard, especially by 
moonlight. 

How aweet it ia^ when ailretj elondi 

And moonheama glide along, 
To wander, penaire and alone, 

The ohurohyard patha unong ! 

For theae are momenta that ahall hide 

The ftnlta of aU that lire, 
And gently teaoh the melting aonl 

To pity and foxgire. 

. " The road from Yentnor to St. Lawrence, and 
indeed on to Blackgang Chine, is much pent up 
with stone walls. True, the overhanging trees, and 
the sound of gushing and gurgling waters are a 
great relief from the sunny glare of summer; but 
still great complaints are made by visitors, that more 
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' liberty is not allowed them to- wander in the lorely. 
spots of this part of the idand ; for, gp where yo« 
will, your eye is sure to meet with the inseriptioiir 
*No thoroughfare through this lane ;' or, < Whoever 
trespasses on this field will be prosecuted." 

*'That is very ill-natured! Why do not the 
owners- of the grounds giye people leaYe to go on 
them?'' 

**It does seem nnneighbonrly and unkind, bat 
diere are two sides to the question. I wish a little 
more liberty could be given ; but it has been whia^ 
pered to me that some people, who have had this 
liberty, have abused it. One of the guide-books 
says, * We know several gentlemen who would free- 
ly open their gates to respectable visitors, provided 
they could be assured of every party being contented 
with a general view of the local beauties, without 
indulging a too-prying curiosity ; and, at the same 
time, would refrain from plucking choice flowers^ 
fruits, or shrubs, many of which may perhaps have 
been cultivated by the hands of the owner with an 
afiection of no little solicitude and pride ; and of 
coarse it is not always convenient to keep a persoui 
merely to act as iem attendant. But a more decisive. 
reason with many gentlemen who love retirement 
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is ibat, froia the island becoming every yeat move 
and more attmcdve to pleasure-parties, an ttnltmiteil. 
admissum of strangers wonld at once annihilate all 
the charms of rural seclusion ; it would, in &ct} be 
converting the flowery walks of a quiet country villa, 
into as giddy a promenade as almost any popular 
tia«-gurdMi in the suburbs of our metropolis. But 
still, however, speaking generally, it requires only 
some slight grounds of introduction ; and in the 
dbsence of the family there is of course less difficul- 
ty« — ^it being then a privilege ofien given to the sw- 
vants.' 

<< You see then that, as I said, there are two sides 
to the question. However, I must be bold enough . 
to say, that a true gentleman will ever be liberally 
cBsposed, and a right-minded visitor will never abuse 
his liberality." 

^ Very true, uncle. The owners of the grounds 
ought to fxpea them, and visitors ought to behave 
well, aod feel obliged." 

«< As I walked along the ready with a ]deasant 
companion, the banks were adorned and the hedges 
gfloianded with plants and flowers. MallowBy hay- 
lis; and ivy; woodbine, puiple wild-vetch, birdy 
tfjrenadesnvQlvolus ; wild roses, thistles, fern, hart&k, 
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tongae, burdock, and poppies. The geraiumnJika 
mallows were so beautiful, that I would have it a geia- 
niom was an indoor mallow, and a mallow an out- 
door geranium." 

*' We shall remember that, uncle." 

" Every now and then we came to a trickling foun- 
tain by the way-side ; and we never went fietr with- 
out some break in the scenery giving us a view of 

Th« bm! (he bm! the opon MaF 

*' Ay, and that was always a pleasant sight, the 
rolling waves, and the white foam, and the ships." 

" True* Steephill was once thought to be the 
very queen of the UnderclifT, but its simplicity and 
wildness is altogether changed. A splendid castle 
now stands on the spot where the thatched cottage 
of the earl of Dysart once stood ; and rural dwell- 
ings have been removed that magnificence might 
occupy their nkces." 

*< What a pity to spoil Steephill in that manner.** 

<»' By the road-side stood a little Gk>thic shrine 
erected to preserve the sweet, clear water of St Law- 
rence-well. I could have gazed for a long time on 
its arched entrance, its groined roof, its ivy-clustered 
waOs and rustic seat. The water of the fountain 
falls from a dolphin's head iato a wide grooved 
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shell ; and the hanging willows and other trees thai 
ahadow its sides and crown its summit, give an in* 
ftoence to the scene of a very imposing kind." 

"Did^you taste the water ?" 

" Oh yes ! I tasted the pare water, sat down on 
the rustic seat, and mused for some time in the cool, 
cell-like retreat with my companion. Before this 
we had spent a little time opposite Pelham Cottage ; 
and after this we proceeded onwards to St Law- 
rence Church. At a cottage hy the road-side, crabs 
and lobsters are sold ; and in front of a church-like 
looking dwelling a large pair of horns is fixed. I 
asked a boy, who was playing near, why the homs 
were set up ; when he told me * they was a coorio^ 
ity.' I understood after this that they were brought 
from some distant land." 

"Poor lad! he called the homs a cooriosi^i 
because he knew not how to speak the word 
better." 

" Exactly so. St. Lawrence Church is a little 
gem of a place, with high hills at the back of it. 
From die churchyard you see the cliA, while in 
front of it rolls the majestic ocean." 

" It must be a beauty of a church." 

" You would certainly think so, if you saw it 
The old clerk, John Green, was in the churchyaidi 
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iritk a pair of garden shears, trimming the giaves. 
I thought of the solemn epitaph : 

DId'tt liew the ton of fhst 0Ml solenm bdll 
It nid '»«>iil iB goma to h«lkTea or hAll? 

*^ In the burial-ground were clumps of broken 
grey rock^ covered over with plants and flowers of 
Tsrioos kinds ; purple mallows, roses, poppies, ivy, 
iJirall-flowers, flags, and valerian. The church has 
a cross at one end of the roof, as well as a little 
bell hanging in an ivy tower." 

'^ Tou would be sure to have some talk with the 
old clerk." 

«* You axe right. I never lose an opportunity of 
tilking with on old man, especially if he be of a 
serious turn. We should all get knowledge when 
we can, and we are much more likely to get it 
fimn the old, than from the young. 

*^01d John Oreen, who was bom March the* 
S9th, 1774, tol^ us many things about the people 
who were sleeping in the churchyard, and about 
the village, and pointed out to us a distant rock, 
which he said was the exact shape of a lion ; and, 
iadeed, it did somewhat resemble the figure of a 
huge lion, crouching down, about to leap over tha 
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" Oh, what a thought ! A hoge lion leaping 
over the sea." 

*' It is said, that of all villages of the Undercliff, 
St. Lawrence has most preserred its quietness, 
ramplicity, wildness, and heauty. The woods are 
luxuriant, clothing the ground to the very hase of 
the rocks ; and they have in them romantic walks, 
and mossy steps to enable you to ascend or descend 
when the ground is uneven. The wild hops and 
ivy, hanging from the trees, are highly picturesque; 
and then the openings to the sea are magnificent in 
the extreme." 

*' St. Lawrence must be one of the prettiest 
places in the Isle of Wight. But please to tell us 
the size of the little church ?" . 

" I have here a copy of verses written by old 
John Green, which gives every particular about 
the church, before its enlargement ; but I hope and 
trust that John is a much better clerk than he is a 
poet. His poetry has certainly very little to recom- 
mend it ; but we must recollect that he has not had 
a poet's education." 

** Oh ! never mind that ; do please to read us 
the verses." 

Well, you shall have ihem; but old John 
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Oreen, depend apUn it, is not at all likely to be 
made poet-laareate, or poet to the queen* Here 
axe the lines, and now I will read them to yon :— 

This ehnnlL htmonmdmwn Um onrlow 9y% 

To see its length and bzMth, to Me IMW klgh; 

At length to measiue it, Hwas my intent^ 

That I might oertuy its ftall extent. 

Itfl hseadth fion side to side, abov« «h« bendiy 

!■ Just deren ftet, and hair an inoh ; 

Its height from payement to Uie oeiUvy dMrtv, * 

Eleren ftet, four inches, and a qoarter ; 

And its length from east to the west end, 

I taU Um tnith to yoo, joa may depend, 

Twenty-fiTe fbet, fimr inohes, qaartezt three. 

Is just its measurement as yon may see. 

And sitoated elose to the high road. 

Here yon may join in pray'r, and worship Ood 

And though the building is so low and small, 

Ton may be near to hearen, as at St FaoL 

It stands firm on some oonseorated ground, 

Fenoed with a wall, and iry growing round ; 

Its length is sixty feet, breadth forty-two, 

And there the dead do meet to wait ftnr you. 

Now I 'to described the church and burial grooad, 

Next let us view the Uttle parish round : 

Those rocky clilb and landscapes here in sight, 

No finer riew in aU the Isle of Wight 

The British Channel next, where billows roll, 

Until the massy rocks the wates control ; 

The wondrous works of God when Tiew'd aromid, 

Shows rinfnl man His power has no bound. 

Next view the blessings he to man extends. 

As down the rural Tillage you descend. 

Pure water from the rocks continual springs, 

And many blessings undeserred brings. 

A TiUa where a noble lord can dwell. 

And «sttavH fir pasrlD sott them well. 

With lodgings, too,iwsrwipiis when th^ earner 

Both xieh and poor here find a pkasnlkhflBb 
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Iwliifltrr h«M U Oiifwn by rieh and poor, 
The fftrmer is well stocked with eom in stove ; 
The flsherman attends the bifny tide, 
For the ensuing winter to provide. 
Now let ns render thanks to God aboTO, 
Who, by his power and merey, with his lov^ 
Has fl&'d our lot on saeh a blessed land, 
Let us prepare to Bomt him «t MBnial" 



CHAPTER XI. 

tiM xainWic— CariBbrook Castle.— Prinoipal entranoe.— DMp fosM.— 
Tbe gato-tefwen^^The dungocm-like apartm«Bt.---Th« Mnirled ««l^ 
—The oxaqr gate.— Tlie towen.— The oasUe keep.— Charles the Fkit. 
ft-The castle-welL— The donkey.— Th« ciiapeL— Th« ivy^— Ltna* on 
Caxisbiook Castle. 

t' There liad been a light shower/' said Owen 
Gladdon, proceeding in his account of his wander- 
ings in the Isle of Wight, '< and in the south-west 
a fine rainbow was spanning the heavens— 

The airy child of yaponr and the snh, 
Bxought forth In purple, oradled in TenniUooi 
Baptised in molten gold, and swathed in dun. 

"But nothing daunted, I set off to visit old 
Garisbrook, and an interesting old ruin I found it 
to be. 

Sad Are the rathleas ravages of time ! ■ • 

The bnlwariuMi turret, frowning once sublime, 
Now, tottering to its yery base, display^ 
A Tenerable wreck of other days* 

*'The castle stands on a steep hill of nearly 
t circular form, about a mile west of Newport. 
Its principal entrance is through an ivy-covered 
gateway, between the two western bastions, which 
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leads to a' second entrance of a higher gate, open- 
ing into the court-yard, and guarded by two noble 
round-towers, which yet 

A wvlike mian and suUen gnndeor mar. 

^* This view of the castle possesses an uncom- 
mon degree of picturesque beauty — the most luxu- 
riant ivy is seen everywhere, mantling the grey 
walls, and mouldering battlements, interspersed 
witli the waving branches of wild vegetation. 
There are few things in the Isle of Wi^t that 
you would like to see more than Gariabiook 
Castle." 

'* The gate with the ivy, and the two bastions, 
and the noble round-towers must be very fine." 

'< They are very striking, and reminded me that 
in Holy Scripture the figure of a tower, as well as 
that of a place of defence, is used to teach us the 
power of Grod and the safety of trusting in him. 
' 'The Lord is my defence ; and my God is the 
rock of my refuge,' Psalm xciv. 22. * I will say 
of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress i 
my Grod ; in him will I trust,' Psalm xci. 2. * The 
Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliv- 
erer ; my God, my strength, in whom I wiU trasl ; 
my buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my 
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high tower,' Psahn xviii. 2. Mo wonder that Da* 
vid, as a warrior, should use such figures. 

'^It is a pleasant tiling to most of us, to visit old 
duties; but could we see all the injustice, oppres- 
sion, and cruelty that have been practiced in them, 
it would be enough to make us thank Qod that their 
gloomy dungeons were filled with rubbish, and ihtit 
proudest towe^ crumbling in desolation* 

The towen fhfti nobles make tlieir tnut, 
Will hH and moulder in the dnst, 
For time pnlla down the proadest hall*, 
The highest sjdres, and strongest iralls.'' 

" But did the owners of castles do cruel deedd iit 
them, uncle ?"• 

" Too many of them did. Castles have too he* 
quefidy been strong-holds of rapine and violencot 
instead of places of refuge and defence for the weak* 
When we are young, we are easily carried away 
with tales of valour, of bold barons and armed 
knights ; but when years are graven on our brows, 
and we have reflected much and read more of Qoi^$ 
holy word, we judge differently. Time has beeUy^ 
when the sight of a castle has set me off at once 
romancing in my mind, and I have called up tte 
customs of olden days— 
% 0* 
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Hung streamhig o'er the wmll, 
AaA aoMd kai^le, with tiM taMft IxU, 
Were ftMting in the halL 

*< As I walked ap the castle-hill, I looked at the 
high-towered church of Carisbrook) at the deep 
fipese, or ditch, &r, far below me, and at the rent in 
<Mae of the castle-towers." 

" You went through the ivy gateway first" 

" I did, and felt grieved, on entering the ground- 
floor apartment of the left-hand gateway tower, to 
see a foolish-looking head, with a grinning face, 
three feet broad, chalked upon the wall. I thought 
that the silly visitor, who had thus made his f(dly 
visible, might quite as well have kept away firoia 
the castle. To meet with such an object when 
your mind is solemnly impressed, or excited with 
high-wrought ^odotions, is very trying. The names 
of visitors were scrawled in all directions. After 
leaving the dungeon-like apartment, I went on to 
the M. crazy gate, or second entrance, and rang the 
hell, the sound of which echoed through the court 
of ih« castle." 

"And who let you in? Was it a pMter caxryiog 
the keys of the castle ?** 

" No, it was a very civil female domestic. The 
keep of the castle is thought to be the original for- | 
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trettt, supposed to Imve been built by die SaxMW. 
Tbe old eastr» covBied only two acres ; baft in tlw 
reign of queen BKzabetb, when the Spanish Annar 
da invaded England, and at other times, it was 
greatly enh»ged, so that it extended over twenty 
acres. 1 ascended the flight of seventy-two steep 
steps to the keep, and inspected the window thfough 
which Charles the First, when a prisoner at tha 
castle, vmnly tried to make his escape/ After 
Charles was beheaded, two of his children 
confined in the castle. 



OldCwiBbiook! li|7pow«lfS(»ai 

And thy snn for erer set; 
Bat fhy MollNfl hiOlf aad m<nil4frii« mill, 

In rain are standing yet. 



I went to the castle well, which is three hundbred 
feet deep, and patted the donkey that drew up the 
water." 

" Tell us about the donkey ! Mow does he draw 
up the water?" 

"He goes into a lai^, hdbw, wooden wheel, 
and by climbing up the steps inside it, turns round 
the cylinder on which the well-rq>e is coiled. By 
this means he draws up the bucket The present 
donkey has, I believe, worked at the well only 
about a dozen or fifteen years ; but they say, that 
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duree donkeys that worked there before hun, drew 
watef for a much longer period, one for thirty yeaiSi 
one for forty, and the other for fifty." 

"What a time!" 

" A basin of water was flang down the well, and 
It seemed a long time before I heard the splash at 
the bottom. After quitting the well-house I visited 
the chapel, built in the reign of Greoi^ the Second i 
on the site of an old edifice dedicated to St. Nich- 
olas." 

" Did you go alone to the castle, uncle ?" 

'^I did; and as I moved from one place to an- 
other, the wind sighed dismally round the shattered 
walls, and blew about the creepers that hung stream- 
ing from the tops of the towers. If you should 
like to have an ivy-leaf that grew on the castle- 
keep, I can give you one, and it may perhaps bring 
to your mind the lines, 

Irj t th.cn art erer grM% 
Let hm ohuigeleBB thea be faeftj 
WUle mj SftTioor loree me, ne'er 
Let my love gxow old and eeve. 

Jyjf ollnging round the tree, 
Oladly would I leera of thee ; 
Clinging, m the yeer goei roo^d, 
To the oroM would I be ftmid. 

I " But I must now leave you, unless you should 
like me, before I go, to read to yon some lines 
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which I have on Carisbrook Castle^ copied from a 
book that I met with in the Isle of Wight, caUad 
* The Island Minstrel.' " 

*< Oh yes ! We must, if you please, hear the 
versus ; let us have every one of them." 

" Listen, then, for here they are doubled-up in 
my pocket-book, among others of a diderent de- 
scription." 

With «900e and noiiwrt groMktod rooal 

Upon tlM^ntn klll'f brow, 
Thj vind-wofn t9wm irttk irj t m m m% 

Frown o'er the vtle beUnr. 
And on ttiine artUlelAl tteep, 
The mamsy aU o^er-looking keep, 

Still SHBt tte hoarj fhmt on Ugl^ 
And on its topmost tnxrefc^s height, 
St Geotse^e hnnner ftfeaming bright, 

Flannta lathe benny sky. 

Crowning the hill wiOi thy gray fom, 

Thoa siMid'st in hononz'd ig»-~ 
Baring oat-brared time's -wasting stom, 

And war's nnsparlng rage. 
Mi^estio pile ! in thee appears 
A ohroniele of other years ; 

Whose tale and wreoks alone renaln ; 
To faney's eye, when on thee east, 
The deeds and glories of flie ptfl 

Seem to exist again. 



The Romaii eagle on thy hei^l, 

Did erst its wings display; 
The Saxon, Danish, Norman might, 

Hera held saooessire sway. 
An these are gone ! Thoa standest still 
The giaafe fortress of the hllV— 
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ThoQgb moidd'riiig ui^ dismaiLtkd wn 
The iry wreaChs Mooxid thee loU'd, 
Alone ihy (oMhrfnc walU upholA— 

They wiU not bear a bknr. 

Of old, prond of fby gnardian poweri 

ThoQ Btood'st, vnoonqaer'd pile ! 
The tallying point, the reftige toweri 

And bulwark of the Isle. 
Then were thy glorioiu days—end tun 
Bright banners war'd o'er gallant men. 

Whose war-note echoed fiur and wide ; 
While many a winding sUrer ziU, 
And many aTalley, many ahill 

With sangnine stain was dyed. 

The fbndal times— the mail-olad in» 

HaTB long since pan'd away ; 
The Isle is tUrer now, than when 

They held it in their sway. 
It bows to haughty lords no moM, 
Its streamp hare oeaa'd to ran witii goNy 

And in its shelter'd vales, 
Light-hearted health leads labour on 
Unto the ftast his.hands hare w«^ 

And which no fbe assails. 

Conqnerors and eaptire sleep in durtj 

Then hast snrriT'd them all ; 
Tet thy dismantled turrets must 

Saooeed them in their ftU. 
Thy war-worn towers are crumbling tut, 
And to the ground shall sink at last; 

When rerdure o'er thy wreck shall zta% 
So quickly num doth pass away, 
And all his proudest works deoftj^ 

But Nature never dies.'' 



( 



CHAPTER Xn. 

iMgia of AppnldvwiBbfc— TlM old tollgato-lneperw— Tho iMjiad |n^ 
bovadi.— Tho bodger tod ditohw^— Tho e«rrii«e^-TlM ]odf»^-Tk« 
aTenne of trees^— l*b6 eatnnoe of the iiuuuioii.^A plflMUit ptrtr^* 
Tk« paJnftiiigs Hid irorlDi of a>C^--Th« libfai7w-->TlM pviati mA dwPk 
iqgs.— The park. 

^ A woED or two with you about Appuldi]Xcombe>'* 
said Owen Oladdon to his nephews and his niecOi 
who were waiting to hear somethiiKg farther about 
their uncle's Isle of Wight wanderings* '' A WQXi 
or two with you about Appuldurcombe," said hei 
seating himself at his ease. 

'< But, uncle, tell us the meaning of AppaUiu> 
combe ?" said William. *^ Yes, tell us the meaning 
of Appuldurcombe," cried out Walter and Mary*. 
Owen Gladden, thus appealed to, entered at once OQc 
his explanation. 

^ Appuldurcombe," said he^ " iiivby far th^ fiiiest 
seat or mansion in the Isle of Wight. It is. dit> ^' 
property of the Earl of Yarborough ; and. as ii.Ofinr 
tains a fine collection of paintings, an^ edcce]|b|||;« 
libnury, and curiosities of various ki^cb, to m^ 
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nothing of the beaatiful park in which it stands, 
most of the persons who risit the neighboarhood go 
to see it. The name Appuldarcombe is derivea 
from Armoric and Saxon words, meaning a * pool 
of water in a valley.' " 
^ A pool* of water m a valley ; we shall remem- 

" I like to see that you desire to obtain knowledge. 
Oet wisdom with it if yon can. It Ins been said 
that < trae wisdom consists in knowing what is best 
wotth knowing, and in doing what is best worth 
dding:' 

'**^©n my way to Appuldurcombe I met with 
many Htde circumstances that gave me pleasme. 
It wte very hot, and I bought from the dd tollgate- 
keeper two oranges, the last he had. * See,' asid 
I/^'MSiy old fKend, (for he was older than myself,) 
Ikyw aged pilgrims may help on one another. Yoa 
wish to sell your oranges, and 1 wish to buy diem. 
Now, as I am very thirsty, and yoa do not i^^pear 
to be very rich, I shall give you silver for your 
oranges instead of copper.' The old man was wim- 
derfhlly pleased, and so was I ; and after a wordor 
two aboot <he ' better country' that I lumped' we vtete 
both jonmejring to, we parted." 

'* No wonder that the old tollgate^eeper shmtM 
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"be pleased. He will, perhaps, never sell his oranges 
80 well again." 

'< As I went along the road, cut right through % 
chalk hill, I met a boy with a couple of dark-col- 
oured grayhounds, almost black, lovely creatures. 
The dark dogs seen against the white chalk bank 
looked beautifuL But though the forms of the dogs 
were fine, their tempers seemed to be bad, for they 
would go different ways ; so there they were, tug- 
ging and snarling one at the other. ' Learn a les- 
son, my boy,' said I, « learn a lesson from your dogs, 
and never quarrel with your companions, for it will 
only make them unhappy and yourself uncomforta- 
ble.'" 

" The boy with the grayhounds will not foiget 
meeting you." 

" I stopped a few minutes by the road-side to 
speak to a man who was mending the hedge, and 
thinking it might possibly do him good, I repeated 
to him Miss Jane Taylor's nice little piece called 
♦ The Hedger and Ditcher.' " 
. " Please to repeat it to us, uncle ! We should all' 
of us like to hear it" 

" Very well, then, you shall have it The verses 
are these : — 
10 
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One lumMt Jdin Tomldns, ft hedger and ditoheri 
Although he was poor, did not mat to be ricbex *, 
For all suoh rain wishes in him were preyented, 
By a fortonate habit of being contented. 

Though cold was the weather, or dear was the fto^ 
John nerer was found in a murmuiing mood ; 
For this he was oonstantly heard to declare^ 
l¥hat he could not prevent, he would oheerftilly bear. 

' For why sh ould I grumble and murmur 1' he said, 
'If I cannot get meat, I can surely get bread; 
And though fretting may make my calamities deepo^ 
It nerer can cause bread and cheese to be cheaper.* 

If John was afflicted with sickness of pain, 
He wish'd himself better, but did not complala, 
Nor lie down to' fret in despondence and sorrow, 
But said that he hoped to be better to-morrow. 

If any one wrong'd him or treated him ill, 

Why John was good-natured and sociable ftOl ; 

For he said that reyenging the injury done, 

Would be making two rogues, where there need be but one. 

And thus honest John, though his station was humble, 
Fass'd through this sad world without eyen a grumble ; 
And 'twere well if some folks who are greater and richer, 
Would copy John Tomkins, the hedger and ditcher. 

" Oh, those axe very nice lines, indeed !" 
" On arriving at the lane leading to Appuldar-' 
combe, I saw a house a little of the hermitage kind) 
with a bridge across the low road, and soon after a 
carriage of gay people passed me. < Oh,^ thought 
I, full of good humour, * some are made to ride, anA 
some to walk on foot, and oftentimes the latter nre 
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die happier of the two.' After shoving my ticket 
of aciaiission^hich I had procured before, I paased 
through the gveftl gates by the lodge, and walked 
down the noUe avenue of trees, ij^king the best of 
my time ; for I thought to myself, 

Onwud wUle tlie son hM powers 
By Md by tb* aky mi^ bnrar." 

" You have always some useful and pleasant 
thought or other, uncle." 

" As I walked on, I looked at the noble trees, 
clad in their glorious apparel, and thought of the 
difierent appearances they presented in spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter. 

The loUiiff MMOBB loidly mU^ 
God is good who nuidA ju aU. 

At last I came to the mansion, presented my nirte 
of admission, and entered the place." 

** Come, you have arrived at Appuldurconibe at 
last The meaning of Appuldurcombe is, < a pod 
of water in a valley.' " 

** That is dght When you ask, never forget th« 
answer you obtain. The mansion of Appoldof- 
combe has four fronts of the Corinthian order of 
architecture, mostly ot free stone, with a southern 
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colonnade. The grand entrance in the eastern front 
leads you through a spacious hall, ornamented with 
eight beatttifal columns resembling porphyry ; paint* 
ings, works of art, and relics of antiquity attract 
your attention on every hand. I fell in with an 
agreeable Lincolnshire party in walking through 
the rooms, one of the persons much resembled a 
friend, who is now, I humbly trust, in a better 
world. I met this pleasant party also in the cottage 
where lived the Dairyman's Daughter. Peace and 
Joy be their companions, a bright hope of immor- 
tality, and an abundant entrance into life eternal." 

*< And how did you like the paintings at Appal- 
durcombe ?" 

«* Many of them were admirable, being done by 
the most celebrated painters. Among the artists 
whose works I saw, were Titian, Ouido, Teniers, 
Rembrandt, Vandervelde, Zuccarelli, Eneller, Lely, 
Velasquez, Murillo, Caracci, and Jordaens. I wan- 
dered at my leisure through all the rooms, examin- 
ed the elegantly-bound books in the library, and 
turned over the large portfolios of prints and draw- 
ings by eminent masters ; after which, leaving the 
place, I wandered through the delightful park in 
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whijh Appuldurcombe stands, gazing on the tfeesy 
ihc deer, and the distant prospects." 

'* You had a pleasant visit altogether ; and the 
walk in the park woald be sure to please you." 

" It did, for I had only seen one part of it hefore. 
I looked about me, and mused on the fallen leaves 
at my feet; for 

An old aum miift expeot to be 

Lika lera Imtw ttXHaag tnm the tntb 

The language of my heart was, * Lord make me to 
know mine end, and the measure of my days, what 
it is ; that I may know how frail I am. Behold* 
thott hast made my days as an handbreath, and 
mine age is as nothing before thee : verily, every 
man at his best state is altogether vanity.^' FinliE 
xKxix. 4. 5. 
10* 
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Owen Gladdon, the next time he' proceeded 
with his narrative, gave the young people some 
account of his visit to Brading. " Had you heen 
with me, dear children," said he, " in the Isle of 
Wight, I should have put a little more colour in 
your cheeks. Fair Qt foul, dry or wet," I should 
have kept you moving about from one place to an- 
other. I should have taken you to the retired vil- 
lage of Newchurch, if it had only been to show 
you the steep and deep sunk roads, between the 
banks of sandstone, with the old church, and cot- 
tages, and fine trees." 

" How gladly we should have walked with you 
everywhere, uncle, and examined everything you 
would have pointed out to us !" 

" We would have made the most of our time> 
for I would have taken you to Sasdown to see the 
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fort there, surrounded with a wet fosse; and to 
Yaverland, well known for its ancient church* 

Gray, Iowl7,«iioieiifc ftna of Gsd, 

EnboxmiMl deep with T«rdant irood| 
Sonoiuided by Mio relret aoig 

And loAing out o'er ftU and flooa ; 
When siinMt, with sweet hMs imbued^ 

Upon thee streamB o'er yonder hUl, 
I%»t mortal most be o<4d of mood. 

Who does not with deyotion thiiU. 

" Tou should have gone with me to the Culver 
Clif&, fof they are well worth walking fifty miles 
to see ; and to Bembridge, which, though it was 
but a rural village a short time since, is now suffi- 
ciently attractive to draw aside the traveller from 
hisiisuail course, and to detain the visitor days anA 
weeks at its pleasant hotel." 

'< The Gulvij: Cliffs would ^ve pleased us the 
best." 

"Very likely, for they gratify every one -who 
sees them ; but the prospect from the downs tiear 
Brading, would also have set your young hearts 
beating. The following description was drawn 
some years ago . by sir H. C. Englefield» before 
Knighton House was pulled down :-^ 

" * To enjoy, in all its glory, the complete view 
of .the northern tract, which in detail presents so 
many separate beauties, we must ascend the chalk* 
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range which rises immediately from the woods of 
NonwelL 

*' * When the weather is clear, it is impossible to 
describe the magnificent scene which these hills 
command, from Brading Downs, by Ashey Sea- 
mark, to Arreton chalk-pit, 

** To the north, the woodlands form an almost 
continued velvet carpet of near ten thousand acres, 
broken only by small farms, whose thatched build- 
ings relieve the deep tints of the forests. The 
Wootton River winds beautifully among them ; and 
beyond the whole, the Solent Sea spreads its wa- 
ters, which, in clear weather, are tinged with an 
aeure more deep and beautiful than any I ever saw. 

" * The Hampshire land rises in a succession of 
hiDs, quite lost at length in blue vapour. The m- 
land view to the south, is far more destitute of 
Deauty, though not less striking than the northern 
scene. The vale between the chalk-range and the 
southern hills is seen in its full extent, and the 
smkthern hills themselves rise to a majestic height 

*^ * To the eastward, the sea is again visible over 
the low lands of Sandown, and by its open ex- 
panse aflfords a fine contrast to the Solent Channel 

" « The nearer objects on the southern slope are 
aho very interesting : Knighton House, with its 
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▼enerable gray fronts mamled with laxuriant ivyi 
and bosomed in the richest groyes, is as beautiful 
at a distance, as it is interesting on a nearer ap* 
proach. Arreton is also surrounded with trees, 
whicl^ group happily with the pretty church, and 
an old mansion now converted into a farm ; and 
from the western end of the downs the country 
about Newport and Carisbrook is seen to great ad- 
vantage. Such is the faint outline of a scene, 
which in richness of tints, and variety of objectSf 
surpasses anything I ever saw.' " 

<<That must be a prospect worth looking att 
uncle." 

*' It is, indeed. You would like to see Brading 
Haven, I make no doubt; and the more so, be^ 
cause there is an old wild story about it, that ia 
sometimes told to strangers." 

*« The story ! the story ! Let us have the old 
wild story." 

" You must know, then, that when the tide is 
out, Brading Haven, though it comprises an extent 
of perhaps eight or nine hundred acres, is a mere 
mud-pit, containing scarcely any water, and even 
when the tide is in, the water is only deep enough 
to float small boats. Well, the old wild story says, 
that this haven was once completely covered ovtr 
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with a forest of oaks, in #hich the Druids perfonaed 
their superstitious rites ; and that, in the middle of 
the forest, a water-spirit was confined in a well by 
a great magician. So long as the well was kqyt 
coTered, all was to be safe ; but if ever the lid 
which covered it should be takbn off, ruin was im- 
mediately to follow." 

" What a tale ! There could be no truth ia 
that And did any one eyer take off the lid of the 
well?" 

" The ' story says that some one did. The 
Druids passed away, and the well was forgotten , 
but in the time of William the Conqueror, a Nor- 
man knight of the name of Fitz Osborne, who 
eonquered the island, gave it to one of his follow- 
ers named Robert Okelander, who ordered the un- 
derwood of the forest to be cleared away, that he 
might hunt there, and then the well was discoy- 
ered" 

" Now for it ! Did Robert Okelander, or what- 
ever his name was, order the cover of the well to 
be taken off?" 

<* He did, according to the tale, and then came 
all the mischief; for 



The water guBhed out <m eyery htad, 

And drowned the knight end oorwied.the land." 
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<< Oh, rare Sobert Okelander ! He had bener 
liave left the forest growing, a great deal." 

«« As I wandered on from the St. Helen's side of 
the haven to Brading, I saw some very fine myr- 
tles growing up the sides of the dwelling-houses* 
The Isle of Wight is famed for myrtles. I noticed, 
also, many kinds of butterflies, and among them 
the c<nnmon clouded yellow butterfly, the marmo- 
FBss or marbled-white butterfly, and sonle beautiful 
moths. A fox, too, as I walked up to a gate, ran 
along a furrow in a ploughed field. You must 
know, that in the island they had neither fox, polecat^ 
Bor badger until lately, when a few foxes were in* 
troduced that they might be hunted. Some excuse 
fox-hunting on account of the havoc Renard makes 
in the poultry-yard ; but you see that in this in- 
stance foxes have been brought over on purpose to 
be hunted." 

^ Fox-'hunting is a cruel sport, that is certain." 

" When I came near Brading, which town con- 
sists principally of a long village-like street, I 
went round to the humble dwelling where once 
lived the * Young Cottager,' about whom the Rev. 
Legh Richmond has written so pleasantly and pro- 
fitably. The cottage stands a little way up a lane 
or street, turning to the left out of the road as yo« 
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enter the town. It is thatched, and may be seen 
by ds^y from the road, or indeed by night, when the 
moon shines, or a candle lights ap the windows. 
The cottagers who now reside there claim no rela- 
tionship with little Jane." 

" Did yoa go to the churchyard where poor Jane 
was baried ?" 

"I did, and the square, gray tower of the ancient 
church, (which is, I think, the oldest in the island, 
having been built in the year 704,) rising, as it does, 
above the adjacent buildings, seemed to stand up 
like a friend. I had heard so much of this old. 
church, of its monuments, of its parsonage-house, 
once inhabited by Legh Richmond, and of the in- 
scriptions in its burial-ground, that I felt thankful 
in passing through the little gate that led* me to 
what I had so long desired to see. The old tombs 
of the Oglanders, the founder of whose family 
came over with William the Conqueror, are very 
curious." 

" Oglanders ! Why that is very like the name 
of the knight in the old wild story of Brading 
Harbour." 

** It is, and very likely the name of the knight 
in the tale was taken from this family. I mused 
jn the burial-ground, opposite the modest parson- 
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age, built with gray bricks, and roofed with gray 
tiles that were partly covered with moss. I read 
the inscriptions on the graves, not omitting that with 
the following lines : — 

Foq^Te, bleni'd shade, tlie tribntary tear. 
That noonu thy exit from a world like this ; 

Foq^Te the wleh that would hare kept thee here, 
And stayed thy progress to the seats of bliss. 

No more oonfln'd to groy'ling scenes of night, 

Ho more a tenant pent in mortal clay, 
Now should we rather hail thy gloriovis flight, 

And toaoe thy journey to the realms of day.'' 

And then turned once more to the green sod that 
covered the dust of little Jane. From this I plucked 
a clover-flower ; and, reflecting on her death and 
history, I felt a sweet calm, and a grateful glow of 
thankfulness, while gazing on the resting-place of 
die departed young pilgrim, whose body mouldered 
there. Why should not the gray hair visit the 
grave of childhood ? Why should not an old man 
get good from the profitable example of the young ? 
I entered the burial ground in peace, and I left it 
with joy, repeating the lines that I had so recently 
read on the tombstone of t^e Young Cottager : 

Te who the power of Ood delight to trsM, 
And mark with joy each monument of graee^ 
Tread lightly o'er this grave, as ye ezpkm, 
The short and simple annals of the poor! 

11 
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A. eliild reposes nndemeath this sod— 
A child to memory dear, and dear to God. 
a«i)oiee ! yet ihed the sympatUsiag tear, 
Jane, the < Young Cottager,* Um buried here." 
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** Two or three attempts did I make to find out 
Cripple Path," said Owen Oladdon to his listening 
young relatives, and at last I succeeded. Nothing 
like perseverance. It is not beginning, but follow* 
ing up a design that enables us to complete it. If 
you wish to get to heaven, keep your faces ever 
towards it. * He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.'" Matt. x. 22. 

" What do you mean, uncle, by Cripple Path?" 
said William. 

" Tell us the meaning of Cripple Patn ?" added 
his brother and sister. 

Owen Oladdon thus appealed to, gave the fol- 
lowing narration, every now and then broken ia 
UfOQ by a question from his attentive listeners. 
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'* Cripple Path," said Owen, " is a steep, roman- 
tic ascent to the very top of the high cliffs. The 
rocks are composed of hard and soft strata, and 
where the soft strata have mouldered away^ there 
are curious recesses, or spaces left. Cripple Path 
winds its way up the rock through these curious 
spaces ; so that as you pass along, you have the 
hard rock over your head and under your feet." 

'' What an odd path it must he ; and then it must 
he as steep as a flight of stairs !" 

** The path is odd enough, and steep enough, 
certainly. It is no great distance from the place 
where the poor young woman and the soldiers fell 
over the cliff." 

" Yes ! we rememher that the soldiers were 
killed, hut the young woman was not much hurt." 

" I set off for Cripple Path full of resolution. 
The high road from Ventnor by Steephill passes 
through a pleasant valley of green fields, with well 
wooded heights on each side. A narrow winding 
brook, with flags growing in it, runs through the 
valley. Cattle were grazing in the green fields, 
and, now and then, a hare or a rabbit came out of 
the covers. I passed the stone gateway of Steep- 
hill Castle, overshadowed as it was with the hoise- 
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chestnut trees that grew there ; and I saw the wa- 
terfall, and the flag flying on the clifi* to the left, 
near the sea. At the preventive stations, there are 
always two men on the look-out, day and night.* 
Tou see them walking to and fro with their tele- 
scopes in their hands. If they descry a suspicious 
looking vessel, a party of men are sent to hoard 
her ; and if she has contraband merchandise in 
her, they take possession of her. You would like, 
I dare say, to hear some of the wild tales that are 
told about smugglers ; but I cannot tell you any 
now. The sea was beautiful !" 
" You always think the sea beautiful, uncle.'* 
" It is always impressive, and always presents a 
lesson of instruction. 

How swift tlie torrent rolls 

Which bears us to the sea! 
The tide whieh hurries thooghtleBS sonls 

To -vast eternity! 

** Many of the trees by the road-side were cov» 
ered with the light, ash^coloured, silver-spangled 
moss, such as is often on apple-trees. The pie- 
finch frequently builds his nest with this mo3s, and 
then you can hardly discern it from the moss on 
the branch on which it is built." 

11* 
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^ The ^'fioch is a very caaxdng bixd, depend 
upon it'* 

** After passing St. Lawrence Church, I found 
the clifis very bold. Such high and broad walls 
(^ natural masonry, I never beheld in any other 
place. Dark, and rugged, and ribbed, strata rose 
above strata, assuming an appearance as if the 
foaming waves of the ocean had been petrified and 
then darkened by age. The upper parts of tho 
clifis hung over fearfully, holding out a threat of 
fiilling, which some future day they are likely to 
fulfil." 

" They must look very grand, though." 

** Entering the pleasure-grounds of Mirables, a 
villa surrounded by luxuriant plantations, I passed 
a winding and somewhat intricate path, here and 
there ascending stone steps, overhung with brush- 
wood. This path led me to secluded bowers, and 
masses of hawthorn trees, among whose dark re- 
cesses a thousand robbers might have hid them- 
selves. The depth of shadow made the solitude 
of these places most profound. As I walked on, I 
suddenly met a large dog, of which I was in ne 
small fear, but no sooner did the creature see me* 
than he turned tail and made off at full speed*" 
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«* k mn well lie did. Why, in such a Iwialf 
pbee, if he had made an attack, theie would hate 
been no one to help you." 

^ Oft the road from Ventnor to Niton, there are 
aeyeral gates, and at every gate there ia a little 
died, in which an old man sils, who opens the gate 
Cmt the tFayeUer. A penny is usually given him. 
I talked with aU these old men, iCnd when < I came 
to the gate near Cripple Path, I asked the old man 
there his age ; he said he was threescore and ten, 
within a month or two. * Well,^' said I, " we have 
both of us gray hairs and furrowed brows, and I 
hope we are both looking onwards to a better 
world, through Him who died on the cross.' The 
old man appeared sadly puzzled what to say, for it 
was clear that he was not in the habit of holding a 
serious conversation. At last, after stammering a 
little, he broke out into the singular ezpressionr* 
Yes, sir— eternity for everlasting!" 

^ What did he mean, uncle ?" 

'< I suppose, that thinking he must say soumh 
tUng serious, he made the best attempt he could, 
bul it was a very odd one. When I had toiled 
hdf-way up Cripple Path, I inet two strangers, a 
boy and a young man from Lincolnshire, who were 
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ioming down it. The young man I understood to 
be the boy's uncle : seating myself on the point of 
a crag, I began to talk with them." 

" It was a strange place, half way up a high 
cliff, to carry on a conversation." 

'< So it was, bat I thought that the very oddity of 
it might make the boy remember all the better what 
I said tb him." 

" And what did you say to him, uncle ; tell us 
every word of it ?" 

** After exchanging a few friendly words, * My 
boy,' said I, * listen to an old man. You see that 
we are fellow-travellers. I am going one way, and 
you are going another. T am going up Cripple 
Path, and you are coming down it ; but are we both 
going on towards heaven ? You do not know me, 
and I do not know you ; never mind that. In the 
crowded city people pass without speaking, but not 
in such a retired place as this. If the emperor of 
all the Russias were here, he would be glad to talk 
vnth us both, unless he be a great simpleton. He 
would have no admirers to admire him ;^no flatter- 
ers to flatter him ; he would feel that he was but a 
man. I suppose your uncle has brought you here 
by way of treat. If so, it is very kind of him. 
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Try to get profit from your trip, as ^eU as pleasure. 
Perhaps, ia years that are to come, you may briag 
a aephew of your own to Cripple Path, and then 
you may call to mind what the old man said te you 
that you met as you came down the steep. If you 
mean to sleep well at night, do your duty by day ; 
if you wish to pass your to-morro^v8 free from m- 
row, pass your to-days free from sin. Seek to live 
a life of faith in Christ, and you shall die a peace- 
ful death. Fear God through time, and you shall 
praise him through eternity. There ! take what I 
have said with you, and may you ever have a 
bright eye lighting up a cherry cheek ; and a happy 
heart beating in your bosom.' As I clambered np 
the rest of Cxipj^e Path, I saw that my little 
friend, going down, looked up at me with a smile. 
Bless his young heart, wherever he may now be ! 
and may no sorrow reach him that may not be for 
his real good." 

^ He will be sure to remember what you said to 
him." 

'' As I walked along the top of the cliffs on the 
high dowi^, I saw below me corn-fields waving in 
the wind, groves of trees, luxuriant in foliage, form- 
ing dark green patches of shade amid the sonny 
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glare ; 'and beyond all the boanding billows of the 
mighty ocean, studded with ships, some dark and 
almost black in appearance, and others silvery 
white, their sails being lit up by the sun-beam. At 
one place, near the edge of the cliff, was a wide 
crack, or rather a rift in the earth, at least a hun- 
dred feet deep, half hid with brambles and brush- 
wood. As I peeped down the chasm at the massy 
gray fragthents that formed its rugged sides, I 
thought how suddenly at night-fall a stranger might 
be hurried down the yawning rift into eternity !" 

^* No one ought ever to go that way by night 
What a sad thing it would be to fall down such a 
place as that T' 

" Corn was growing in great abundance on the 
high ground, almost close up to the edge of the 
difi*, and I could have gathered thousands of red 
poppies, and white convolvoluses. I stopped one 
moment to pick up a * forget-me-not,' and another 
to look at a spider-like ant, that was carrying away 
a seed. 

Who made th^iUMot, seed, and ftoww, 
AiUde tif, and gauia na eTexy hour. 

When I came to the highest part of the cliff, I 
saw, to my amazement, three boys lying down, 
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though the place wns so steep, I might almost say 
standing up, oil the shelving edge of the precipice. 
Any one unaccustomed to heights who had not a 
strong head would have turned giddy at the sight 
The spot was as high as one church spire would be> 
if placed on the top of another, and had the foot of 
either of the hoys slipped, down the whole depth of 
the precipice he must have fallen.'' 

"Dreadful! — dreadful! Did you tell them to 
come away ?" 

" No, for I really should have been afraid to have 
spoken to them at all, lest a sudden start should 
have occasioned a fearful misfortune., The boys 
were, most likely, accustomed to the clifis, for they 
seemed not to dream of danger. A labourer whom 
I met, just after, seeing me look down from the 
great height with wonder, said as he passed, ' a man 
would not be worth much, sir, if he tumbled over 
here!'" 

** He was quite right, uncle !" 

" I went on to Niton, a pretty village in a hollow, 
well ornamented with trees, with a very old church ; 
but a storm was evidently coming on, for the sky 
to the north-east became almost black, and I lost 
no time iir hastening home again. Sweet words 
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are those of he Psalmist : * He maketh the storm 
a calm.' — ^Psa* crii. 29. But Ood can do all things. 
When shall the whole earth praise him ? 

* When Bhall t1i« yolee of fltoginc 

Flow joyf ally along ? 
When hill and valley ringing 

With one triumphant song, 
Pvoelaim the contest ended, 

And Him who once mm daia, 
A Moond time daeoended, 

In rlghtaonniMa to NignV * 



CHAPTER XV. 

Origin of BlBokgang Chine.— Poetic deaeriptlon.— A pleasant eompaiiloB. 
—The man with the md Ikoe and straw hat^-Desoent of the ehln^— 
The wieok of the Clarendons—Only thzee of the erew nyedw— Sterilitj 
of Blaokgang Chine.— The searside.— The flsher'a boat and the stom. 
—The llshennen sared.— Proepeot from the beaeh. 

^*' Now for Blackgang Chine," said Owen Glad- 
don to bis nephews and niece, who were much 
pleased to find him qnite disposed to continue his 
narrative, " for many people consider this place as ' 
the * Lion,' or principal sight in the Isle of Wight" 

" Why is it called Blackgang Chine ?" was the 
question put to him, " for the name is almost enough 
to frighten us. It makes one think of a dark cave, 
and a gang of gipsies or robbers." 

*< You know the meaning of black, and therefore 
I have only to explain gang and chine. Gang is, 
I believe, taken from the Saxon word gange, mean- 
ing a walk or way, as well as a company acting to- 
gether ; chine is supposed to come from cinan, a 
Saxon word, meaning to gape or yawn, though 
some say it refers to the chine or indented part of 
12 
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an animal. Perhaps were we to call the Blackgang 
Chine, the dark-rifl way, it would set forth its 
meaning." 

" The dark-rift way every hody would under- 
stand." 

" Beautiful and romantic as the scenery of the 
Undercliff is, the stranger is surprised to find that, 
as he approaches Blackgang Chine, it suddenly as- 
sumes a dlfierent character. No luxuriant trees, 
no fragrant flowers, and no verdant grass decorates 
the sterile ground. All is 

——Barren, rade, and bai«." 

" Ay ! That just suits the name of Blackgang 
Chine. A black, ugly-looking place, no doubt, it 
is, with the. sea roaring at the foot of it," 

** You are not far from the truth in your descrip- 
tion ; but hear what a poet says of Blackgang 
Chine. 

Extended wide from that rast baj, 
The ooast winds ragged fiur away, 
Till mnrky, firowning-featnred Chale 
Bears his black front against the gale, 
And shows its Chine's jagged roeks on Ugh 
In anger«wolPn snblimity. 

Hast thon, amid Toleanoes worn 
With livid flame, oonynlsed and ton. 
Marked the huge fragments of a world 
By LftTar s flre-ilood onward buried j— 
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Maik0d the wide wasto, with rain ftwaght. 
The heaTing earthquake's hand hath wrought t 
Such wild and ftarfol hoorors fiU 
The gloomy baee of Catharine hill^ 
Where winds and wares their rage oombine^ 
Snoh are thine homnrs, Blaokgang Chine !" 

" If that account be trae, it must be qaite a dread- 
ful place !" 

'* Poets are given to go a little, and, now and then, 
a great deal beyond the truth in theii; descriptions. 
At some distance beyond Blackgang Chine I fell in 
with a pleasant companion. He had travelled by 
land and water, and had spent two or three years at 
Magador in Africa. We began to converse very 
agreeably, for pleasant company sets the tongue go- 
ing, but hardly had we set foot in the chine, before 
we met one bustling out.of it. Who could it be ? 
Oh, you have guessed already. It was the man 
with the red face, the jean jacket, the broad-brim- 
med straw hat, an4 bright-yellow silk neck-kerchief. 
•Here we are again,' said he to me, — ^*knew we 
must meet ! — ^I have seen Brading and the grave of 
little Jane, Arreton and the grave of the Dairy- 
man's Daughter, Appuldurcombe and all its paint- 
ings, St. Boniface Down and the * wishing-well,' 
Ventnor and Ventnor Cove, Steephill and the castle, 
St. Lawrence and its little church, Old Park, Crip* 
pie Path, Niton, — and here I am now at Blackgang 
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Chine ! — ^stopped sadly too long ! — Off to Cowes, 
and Yarmouth, and Alum Bay, and Freshwater 
Cliffs !^-Cannot stay a minute now ! — Farewell, 
sir! — sure to meet again ! — ^Farewell !' — And, with- 
out waiting for any reply, away he went, as though 
life and death depended on his speed." 

" There never was such a man as that ! Why, 
he stays for nothing and for nobody." 

" As I walked down the steep pathway of the 
chine with my companion, I kept silence, just to see 
how the scene affected him, for, .to speak the truth, 
it did not come up to my expectations. * And is 
this the famous Blackgang Chine,' thought I,/ of 
which I have heard so much, and which I so long 
desired to see V but on I went, as I said, in silence. 
The steep, narrow path winds as close as it well 
can to the small stream that hurries down the chine* 
As we proceeded, the wild gorge opened wider and 
wider, darkly frowning. The broken-fronted cliffi 
on the right run rather inwards, with ledges one 
below another, till the last reaches the beach ; while 
those on the lefl with towering and rugged points, 
advance like a promontory. The chine grew by 
degrees vaster and wilder till we came to the bot- 



^ You thought more of it, then, ancle." 
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" Perhaps I did, but my imagination had been too 
much excited, and 1 expected more than I ought to 
have done. The yawning chine, with its shelving 
sides fiye hundred feet high, the dark, crumbling 
soil, the shivered cliffs, the towering masses of sand- 
stone, like huge fortifications, and the beetling pre- 
cipice down which the stream falls, altogether with 
the roaring sea at the bottom, form a most striking 
scene. In the fairest weather the place is sadly 
dreary, but in storm and tempest it must be fearful. 
The poor wretches on board the Clarendon that was 
wrecked there, no doubt, thought it a horrible place.*' 
" Oh yes ! — you were to tell us about the wreck ! 
When did it happen — ^and how many people were, 
drowned ?" 

*' The wreck of the Clarendon occurred on the 
11th of October, 1896, exactly opposite the cavern 
of Blackgang Chine. * She was of tliree hundred 
and fifty tons burden, laden with sugar and rum 
from the West Indies. The crew were seventeen 
men ; and the passengers ten — four of them females. 
At five o'clock on the fatal morning, the weather 
dark and tempestuous, land was discovered at but a 
short distance to leeward; there was no pilot on 
board ; and in vain were the most strenuous efforts 
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made by the astonished crew to wear the TBSsel off! 
In a short time, the passengers were assembled on 
deck — ^their horrid destiny was apparent; for the 
ship, rapidly driven by the raging elements, was 
soon aground, engulfed between the mountain wares 
that incessantly broke over her, and the steep de* 
scent^ of the beach against which she struck. In 
this horrible state, the vessel remained for about five 
minutes, during which the convulsive screams of 
4he unhappy sufferers might be heard, and many of 
them distinctly seen in all the agony of despair, 
clinging to what#ver could afford them a hold. But 
shcvt, alas ! was their distracting suspense ; for ere 
any measui^s could be taken for their escape, the' 
ship was stove in by one tremendous surge, burst- 
JKkg over her with such inconceivable force, as to 
wrench the hull asunder into a thousand pieces ! 
'* * We shudder at the recollection of the scene 
which followed : the shattered hull, broken masts, 
yards, sails, and rigging ; the ponderous goods which 
chiefly composed the cargo ; and, (most appalling to 
behold,) the lacerated naked bodies of the lifeless 
creW and passengers, tossed about in the foaming 
breakers, or hurled in dire confusion on the stony 
beach. Only three escaped ! the mate and two i 
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men, whd ivete hashed oTerbdard pteviouB to thli 
fatal stroke. Six of the passengen (a fatnSy of thv 
name of Shore) were buried in Kfewport church- 
yard ; and it wfts ii singular cirtumstance that ft 
house near that cemetery was but a little before en^ 
gaged for their reception by a near tektivO) who 
was anxiously awaiting the ship's arrival. All tlio 
others were interred at Chale.* " 

^* That was indeed a terrible shipwreck. Only 
three of them saved !" 

" Only three ^ all the rest were lost Their liVM 
were cut short at a time when, so far from expeeW 
ing death, their minds were fa& of the hi^ anA 
prospect of soon reaching their couiitty, and thdr 
homes. How needfi]l it is td be ready ! how ktt* 
portant to possess the hope set forth in the gospdt 
seeing how liable we all are to sadden death ! How 
necessary it is to seek the way of salvation that we 
may escape eternal death! Jesus Christ is that 
way. Holy Scriptures are plain in this mattM^ 
Christ Jesus came into the world to sftve sinnevsj' 
1 Tim. i. 15. He ' bare our sins in his own bbdy 
on the tree ;' * He is able also to save them to die 
uttermost that come unto God by him ;* * Neither i* 
there salvation in any other : for there is none othsir 
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naniff under heaven giren among men» whexeby we 
must be saved,* Acts ir. 12. 

*^ Blackgang Chine is black enough and wild 
enough without the aid of a storm and a shipwreck. 
Tou may look foj a mallow, a coltsfoot leaf, or a 
common thistle in vain, the place is so sterile. 
While we walked along at the foot of the chine, 
gazing with admiration on the foaming billows that 
broke upon the shore, we came to a spot where a 
lady, dressed in black, was seated on the polished 
'pebble stones, with two or three of her children 
beside her. 'Have you ever been here before, 
ma*am?' said I. * Frequently,' was her reply. 
^Then,' said I, ' You are indeed to be pitied, for 
you cannot feel as I do.' * No, no, ?ir,' replied the 
lady, ' I am not to be pitied, for every time I come 
I enjoy the place more than ever.' " 
** She was just the person to visit such a place." 
^ I spoke to a steady-looking man that we met as 
we roamed along the beach. 'I have seen the 
chine,' said he, * when gilded by the golden beams 
of the aciid-day sun, and a noble sight it is ; I have 
seen it, to^ whtn lit up by the light of the moon : 
&e points of the crags were bright then, and the 
shadows were dee|^ und dark ; but one night-— one 
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d«rk night in aataron — ^I shall qever forget it— I «i# 
it hy the ligktoing flash, and a more terrific apeetfr- 
cie my eyes never heheld. A fishennan's host 
had been long labouring to get to land, and men 
with torches were moving about on the beach, and 
on different parts of the chine. The wind Was 
lottd, and the roar of the sea was awfnl, as the boot 
made its way through the boiling surge that broke 
on the shore. At the same moment the heareilB 
seemed to open, and a flash of lightning Ik h]^ the 
chuie as if it had been on fire. Then came a chip 
of thunder th&t seemed enough to rend St. Cathap 
rine hill to pieces. The men in the boat were 
saved ; but what with the roaring of the wind, th% 
raging of the sea, the boat breaking through the 
foamy waves, the flaring torches, the high rocks, lit 
up by the lightning, and the thunder-clap that fol* 
lowed, — vjih^t with all these things together, never 
shall I forget old Blackgang Chine !* " 

" It must have been terrible !" 

" From the shore, below the chine, is a noble sea* 
view. Th# waves roll up to the foot of a shelving 
b^ch of delicately polished pebbles, badced with 
the lofty crags of St. Catharine's Cliffl The pro(?- 
pect westward is very extensive 'comprehending 
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.Chale Bay, with Atherfield Point, projecting into 
the sea, and forming its western homt beyond 
which another point, of the same red colouxt stretches 
out, and suddenly changes to chalk, which rises 
lience into the high white clifis of Freshwater. 

^ Walking along this shore, whose craggy bar- 
riers seem to frown on the mariner, and to warn 
him of the danger of approaching it, we arrive at 
that ' wreck of matter,* which was produced by the 
knd-slip of February, 1799 ; exhibiting, beyond any 
theory, the manner in which the Undercliff was 
originally formed. Here the rugged and indented 
perpendicular cliff, from which the land subsided, 
lifts its shattered face above the ruin ; while from 
its side, at the height of forty feet, tumbles a noisy 
stream, the probable cause of the late, and the threat- 
ener of future mischiels.' ^ 
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" I THINK I toM yoQ, but if not, I ought to tell 
yon, that St. Catharine's Down is the highest spot 
in the Isle of Wight, and that the top of it is 
about nine hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
Tou will hardly suspect me of leaving the island 
without ascending so remarkable a place. Yoa 
have very likely heard the observation, that he 
who ascends a high hill, ought to come down a 
better man than he was when he went up. There 
is good sense in the remark, for so much of Ood'a 
beautiful creation is seen from the top of a high 
liill, that it ought to impress both oiir heads and 
our hearts." 

Such were the words with which Owen Gladdon 
rbsumed his narrative to his nephews, WSliam' and 
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together of the rope and wood is so steady and 
rapid, that the harpooner is frequently covered with 
smoke, and if the wood was not constantly wetted, 
the hoat would prohably be set on fire. The side 
of the boat where the rope passes over is covered 
with brass, to prevent the rope from cutting the 
boat down to the water's edge." 

" What dangers the men go through, who catch 
)vhales !" 

" Sometimes when a line is entangled, if it be 
not let go, or cut in time, the whal^ carries the 
boat under the water, and the men can only escape 
by swimming." 

" Worse and worse !" 

'* When a whale, or a fish, as whalers call it, is 
struck with a harpoon, it usually remains under 
water about half an hour, but some say it has been 
known to stop below, an hour and a half. The 
deeper the fish sini^s, and the longer it remains 
under the water, the more easily it is killed when 
it returns to the surface, tecause the whale is most 
exhausted after sinking deep. When the whale 
reappears, the boats make for the place as fast as 
they can; and when they get near, each harpooner 
plunges his harpoon into his back. The whale 
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again sinks for a short time, and the boats wait for 
it again. In a little time it rises, and then it i& 
pierced with lances. The water aroand becomes 
dyed with its blood, and the men and the boats are 
often covered with blood too, for when the poor 
whale is dying, it blows from the blow-holes in its 
head, large quantities of blood and water, raising 
its tail in the air, and whirling and jerking about 
violently; the noise may be heard for many 
miles;" 

" Poor whale ! he must be in a sad plight when 
he makes that noise." 

^* I did not tell you that on the top of St. Catha- 
rine's there is a signal-station, and a pillar, called 
the Alexandrian Pillar, built by a Russian mer- 
chant, in commemoration of the visit of Alexander, 
emperor of Russia, to this country. The emperor 
had been kind to him in years passed by, and he 
wished to leave a record that his kindness had not 
been forgotten. It stands on the extreme point of 
the down, overhanging a sweet mansion, called 
Medina Hermitage." 

" That pillar, standing on so high a hill, must 
be seen a long way off." 

'^ Indeed it is. In old times, there was a chapel 
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on the hill, in which lived a monk, who had a cer- 
tain sum allowed him by the year to sing mass, a 
religious service of the Roman Catholics, and to 
beep a light constantly burning, as a guide to mar- 
ines on the watery deep. The chapel is now a 
ruin, nothing but a tower remaining of it, and the 
lighthouse that was built afterwards on the hiU 
■oon became deserted ; for the fogs that rose be- 
tween it and the sea prevented the light from being 
seen*'' 

** Ah) then it would be of no use to the poor 
sailors ! We remember the account you gave us 
of the sad shipwreck of the Clarendon." 

** That was indeed a sad affidr. 

' The Mftmen rouse them flrom their rest 

Ajb gathering perilfl round them elofe, 
A chilling fear IUIb every braast^ 
And yet more dread the danger growi. 



The cordage cracks, the lofty x 

Are snapp'd asunder by the gale. 
Which bears npon its fltftil blast 

The Ihtgments of each riven saU. 

The moantain irate wbSria fiercely round. 

Then o'er the hapless vessel flies : 
And with its clamour moeks the sound 

Of man's loud wail and womui's oziii.' 

<< Fit>m St. Catharine's Down you look on St 
Catharine's Lighthouse, that stands on a cliff about 
ftttf feet above the sea. It is a handsome octagon 
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building, about a hundred and twenty feet high, 
and many visitors go to inspect it. See another 
proof that great advantages sometimes spring from 
calamity. It was the wreck of the Clarendon that 
occasioned the building of the lighthouse, which 
no doubt has been a means of saving more lives 
than were lost in that shipwreck. * A lighthouse,' 
says one, * may be compared to a warning angel 
standing in the sea, and holding out a flaming 
sword to frighten men away from destruction.' " 

" We shall never think of a lighthouse without 
thinking of the warning anger with his flaming 
sword." 

" As you look on one side from St. Catharine's, 
you see Niton, Whitwell, and Appuldurcombe 
House, and Godshill, and Arreton, and New- 
church ; and on the other side lie Chale, Kingston, 
Shorwell, with its neat spire, Brixton, Calboume, 
and Mottistone. This last place is a pretty hamlet 
with a picturesque cnurch. 

** On the down that overlooks it, is a relic of 
very early times, called hng^tcme, being a rude 
mass of the hardest stone of the country, twelve 
feet high, placed on end by art, and entirely of the 
character of those unwrought remains which anti* 
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quaries in general have agreed to consider as Dm- 
idical. Near it lies a similar but smaller mass, in 
a horizontal position, and partly buried in the 
earth. From the apparent disconnexion of these 
stones with any greater nai!nber of the same kind, 
we are not disposed to view them as having been 
placed here for any ecclesiastical purpose; mote 
especially as mottistone, which seems to have taken 
its name from the larger fragment, approaches very 
nearly ta a compound Saxon word, which, in mod- 
ern English, would signify the stone at which the 
foVkr^noteSy or meetings of the people, were fre- 
quently held in old times." 

*' How long did you stay at the top of St Catha- 
jrine^s?" 

. " A considerable time, and a curious adventure 
occurred to me before I left it** 

" What was it, uncle? what was it?" 
T " As I stood with pencil and paper in my hand, 
putting down a few remarks, I was suddenly at- 
tacked in the most violent manner by a creature 
.with a sting, that flew at me at least a dozen times 
x)ver/* 

<■ ** What kind of creature was it ? Had you a 
^tick with you ? How big was it ?" 
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"Why it was not 80 lai^ as the big dog that met 
me ia the pleasure-grounds at MiraUes." 

** Did you knock it down ? Did you beat it off? 
How did you save yourself?" 

"Mo sooner did I fold up my paper and put it in 
my pocket, than the creature flew away." 

" Flew away ! why it had wings then ? Was it 
a bird ? But it had a sting — ^it must have been like 
a dragon. You are smiling, uncle, you are smiling ! 
Do please to tell us what it was ?" 

" Well, then, if you must have the truth, it was 
a bee." 

" A bee ! why you said that it was not so large 
as the big dog you met !" 

" I did say so, and I entertain the same opinion 
stiU." 

"Oh, uncle! uncle! And what could have made 
the bee fly at you so ?" 

" I rather think it was the white paper in my 
hand ; for the creature evidently was determined to 
alight upon it, perhaps taking it for a flower. See- 
ing this, I folded up my p^per, and the insect left 
me; soon after this I descended St. Catharine's. 
What a speck did I appear beside the high down 
when I arrived at the bottom ! — 
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When meMored whtre moIc-hlUs are foattaMd aromidt 
Firottd mkD. in his statnre a giant Ib fimnd ; 
Bat when measnied by m<mntain«, moro XDightf Ch«i ]it| 
Oh what a poor ptgmy he tons out to he P' 
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WiLfJAM, Walter, and Mary 61addon» who had 
been mach entertained by their uncle's last conver- 
sation with them, especially with his jokes about 
the good ship Beaver, and the bee, were not long 
before they contrived another meeting. Now and 
then Owen used to retire and sit alone in the alcove 
by the fish-pond, and it was in this place that they 
surprised him in his meditations. 

**^ What !" said he, when they came upon him, 
" have you not had enough of the Isle of Wight yet ? 
Sit you down then, and I will lead you a dance 
through some parts of it, of which I have not yet 
spoken." In an instant all of them were seated in 
an attitude of attention, and their uncle proceeded 
thus — 

<* In walking on to Newport, I looked about me, 
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for when we keep our eyes and our ears open, we 
may learn many a lesson which otherwise we should 
lose. 

See, relleot, and epem no trouble, 
Knowledge mftkes oar pleaenies double. 

** As I came up to a little tenement by the way- 
side, I saw a poor woman taking leave of an old 
man, whose gray hairs hung loosely down on each 
Biie of his face. * Is that your father V said I to 
her, as she walked on. < It is, sir,' replied she, 
*' and in that cottage I have a dying mother.' ' And 
you are obliged to leave her, I fear V ' I am, sir, 
more is thd pity, for I have a family of small chil- 
dren at Goaport to attend to. Poor people cannot 
do as they like, ^r, and I fear mother will be gone 
before I can come over again to see her.* She then 
told me a tale of woe that made my heart ache, for 
her husband had been a soldier, and she had been 
with him in India, and what with the climate, and 
the swamps, and the fever, and the hardships she had 
endured, and the loss of her children, she had passed 
through years of trouble. But her husband had 
been a good husband, and God had blessed her in 
her trials. I was pleased with the poor woman, 
and I hope that what Isaid to her gave her comfort. 
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It doM vs food to minglt wiili tli« poor, 
For oftentimes the knowledge of their gri«fk 
Teadiei n« pttttantlj to bear our own." 

" The poor, woman mingled her melancholy story 
with so many relations about Sepoys, Lasears, Ma- 
lays, jungles, tigers, snakes, ants and other insect^, 
that I listened to her with much mterest." 

" What did she say about snakes and tigers?^ 
Try to remember it all, uncle, please ?*' 

" Not now, for I am telling you of my wanderings 
in the Isle of Wight, and not giving you a descrip- 
tion of the East Indies." 

" Please then to tell us, before you go on, what a 
Sq)oy is ? and what a Lascar is ?" 

** I thought you knew. A Sepoy is a native In* 
dian soldier, and a Lascar is a native Indiui sailar. 

" I told you before that Newport is the capital of 
the Isle of Wight. The church is an ancient one, 
and the old grammar-school is an object of some 
curiosity, for it was inside its walls that the memofa^ 
ble conference was held, between king Charles the 
First and the commissioners appointed by the Brit- 
ish parliament. Wh^n I found myself again so 
near Garisbrook Castle, it was quite a temptation, 
once more to visit the old ruin ; but I did not go." 

" Tou should have gone, uncle, for it is worth 
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going to see twenty times. You told us that king 
Charles was a prisoner there, and tried to escape 
through a window." 

"I did, but the particulars were not related to 
you. It is said that, according to a plan secretly 
formed by him and his friends, the king was to let 
^himself down by a cord from a window in his apart- 
ment. A swift horse, with a guide, was to wait for 
him at the bottom of the ramparts ; and a vessel in 
the offing was to be ready to convey him where he 
pleased. The chief difficulty was, how the king 
should get between the iron bars of his window. 
Charles assured them he had tried the passage, and 
did not doubt that it was sufficiently large ; but on 
the sign being given, and the king beginning the 
attempt, he soon found he had made a false calcula- 
tion. Having protruded his head and shoulders, he 
conld get no further: and what was worse, he could 
fiot draw himself back. His friends at the bottom 
heard him groan in his distress, but were unable to 
relieve him. At length, however, by repeated ef* 
forts, he got himself disengaged ; but made, at that 
time, no further attempt." 
" How disappointed he must have been !" 
*^ He must indeed. I walked over to Mountjoyy 
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a liigh spot, which is very near the middle of the 
islaDd, commanding 

A gmjly-obeqaend, beart-expukdJag Ttew, 
Far M tta« einUng tje «aa shoot Moimd. 

" I went to Barton's village, and a steep, lofty 
down, called Pan, and Hanny Hill, and Fairlee, 
whose wooded grounds gracefully sweep down t« 
(he eastern bank of the river Medina. I saw also 
the House of Industry, the Albany Barracks, and 
the Parkhurst Prison on one side of the river, and 
Downend, and Wootton, and Quarr, on the other — 

Whose mooldering abhej walls o'erhang the glade, 
And oaks eoeral, spread a monrnftil shade.'' 

" Oh ! what of Quarr Abbey ? do tell us what 
sort of a place the abbey is ?" 

** * The Isle of Wight had, like every other part 
of England previous to the Reformation, its full 
share of monastic and other ecclesiatical institutions, 
of which the most magnificent was Quarr Abbey, 
built in the twelfth century, and situate in a charm- 
ing valley near Ryde, on the road to Newport." 

" Is it kejft up as an abbey now, and are there 
monks in it with gowns on V* 

" Oh no ! 'of this once famous establishment, 
• 14 
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little now remains, except some of the outer walk, 
which are stated to have circumscribed nearly thir- 
ty acres; and a very small portion of the append- 
ant offices of the abbey, which have been converted 
into bams, and other farm erections; so that in fact 
their examination at present affords but little satis- 
faction; even to the most inquisitive antiquarian. 
Quarr was among the first monasteries of the Cis- 
tercian order in England, being founded by Bald- 
win, earl of Devon, in the time of Henry the First; 
it was largely endowed ; but after its dissolution, it 
was purchased by a Mr. Mills, merchant of South- 
ampton, and pulled down for the sake of the mate- 
rials ! Several illustrious persons were buried in the 
chapel, and some very sumptuous monuments erect- 
ed to their memory." 

" When an abbey falls into ruin, the monuments 
are sure to fall into ruin too." 

'< Near St. Helen's once stood a priory of some 
consequence, but it shared the same ignominious 
fate as Quarr Abbey, for not a vestige remains but 
is now wrought into the walls of cow-sheds and 
other farm-offices ! A gentleman's modem mansion 
occupies the site, and hence derives its name." 

" What is the difference, uncle, between an ab* 
^y and a priory?" 
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** An abbey has an abbot at its head, either mitred 
or not, as the case may be, while ,a priory is gov- 
erned by a prior. A prior is lower in dignity thaa 
an abbot, so that a priory is a lesser kind of abbey." 
" Thank you, uncle. It is quite clear now." 
"* There was also a priory at Appuldurcombe; 
one at St. Cross, near Newport; and another at 
Garisbrook, (vestiges of which may still be traced,) 
together with a great number of oratories, chantries, 
chapels, and religious houses, amounting in the 
whole to seventy or eighty, exclusive of the regular 
parish churches; and yet not one of these objects 
has survived the doom to spoliation, neglect and 
ruin ! Not even a spiry fragment sufficiently large, 
or romantic, to form a pleasing subject for the pen- 
cil, invite the mind to contemplation, or aid the po- 
et's imagination.' 

They were, bat time has ohaoged the soene;— 
They are, as though they had not been." 

<< How many places have crumbled into ruin and 
been forgotten !" 

" Yes ! — not in the Isle of Wight only, but every 
where else. Neither man, nor the habitations of 
man, can stand against the ravages of time. This 
is a changing world, and it becomes us to prepars 
for changes, by looking to Him who changes no^ 
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and trusting that Saviour, who is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. I failed not to visit East 
Gowes Castle, which is hardly to be called a castle 
after all, it is so light and airy in its appearance. 
Its prospect inland, and its view of Gowes harbour, 
and the woody banks of Southampton water is a 
fine one. Norris Castle, with its ivy-clad towers, 
that stands on the steep slope of the most northern 
point of the island, at the first view, you take to be 
hundreds of years older than it is. 

" I went to Osborne House, of which a very cu- 
rious tale is told. During the civil war, between 
Charles the First and the parliament, Eustace Man, 
who then lived at Osborne House, buried some val- 
uable property in a wood on the manor, and this 
property, in spite of all his exertions, he never could 
find again. 

" What a pity ! — and, is the property in the wood 
now?" 

" That I cannot say. I had no time to stay and 
look for it, though the place where it is thought to 
have been buried has been called Money Coppice 
ever since. Osborne House is now inhabited by the 
queen, who has taken it for the advantage of her 
young family. Her Majesty spends much of her time 
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theTe, and it is evidently a favourite abode with her. 
May health be her portion, and a blessing rest on 
her, and her consort, and their children ! may her 
brows long wear the diadem, and her heart be set 
on heavenly things ! May she be guided by the 
Holy Spirit^ and depend wholly on Christ for eter- 
nal life ! Never wish to sway a sceptre, dear chil- 
dren, for its cares outweigh its pleasures, and the 
mightiest as well as the meanest must die, and ap- 
pear before the judge of quick and dead. 

* Oh abort am tie pleasaras tluit oUng to a orown, 
For the lolly aid gteat to the dost miut bow down ; 
And the mightiest of earth sleep for ever alonSi 
TlM if<m f or tM» Inotbv, the tUij ftv 1»iir thiMN P » 
14* 



CHAPTER XVm. 

TlM rirer Medina.— The feiry-bMt— The pilot and the yoong miL— 
Harbour and dook-yards.— West Cowea CaaUe.— Royal yaoht olnb- 
hooM-^Yarmouth.— The Solent Sea^—The little inn.— The riyer 
Yar.— The ohuoh, caatle, and miU^— Children at play.— Lanes, llelda, 
and chorohyard. 

« 

" You were telling us about Cowes, and Norris 
Castle, and Osborne House, where the money 
was buried in the wood," said William Gladdon 
to his uncle, whom he found seated in the shrub- 
bery. " Now please to tell us about some other 
parts of the island." 

Walter and Mary, who soon joined their brother, 
sat down with him on the dry grass, and their 
uncle proceeded thus : — 

"In crossing the river Medina, which divides 
East Cowes from West Cowes, in the ferry-boat, 
with about half-a-dozen other people, a conversa- 
tion sprang up among my fellow-passengers about 
the queen, when a broad-shouldered, bold-looking 
man, a pilot, said that if he should ever come 
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alongside her majesty, the queen, he would take 
off his cap to her, but that he would not do as much 
for the lord high admiml, nor for any one else. 

* And who is the queen V asked a thin, white-faced 
young man, * that you should pull off your cap to 
her ? She is no better than another ; and if she 
were here, sitting in the boat, I would not take off 
my hat to her.' * Would you not?' replied the 
pilot, < then I will tell you who would take it off 
for you, and knock you down into the bargain.' 

* Who V said the white-faced young man. * Why 
I would,' replied the pilot, < and after a rough fash* 
ion, too ! ' Fearing lest words should come to blows, 
I put in a gentle remark, for you know soft words 
torn away wrath, while 'grievous words stir up 
anger.' I told the pilot that I thought there was 
too much good humour in his face, for him to 
knock down another for not agreeing with him in 
opinion : and I reminded the young man, that, as 
the Word of God said * Fear Grod, honour the 
King,' so it seemed unreasonable in him, when a 
queen reigned over us, to deny her a mark of 
respect, that would cost him so little. When I 
left the boat, good feeling seemed to be ia a mea- 
sare restored.". 
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^ That young man vna in the wrong, though 
the pilot was, perhaps, a little too hasty." 

" I did not remain long at West Gowes, with its 
narrow streets, for I wanted to get to the west end 
of the island, where there was to be seen some- 
thing that would please me better than brick and 
mortar. Howe^wr, I walked on the parade, and 
took especial notice of the harbour and dockjrards, 
visited West Gowes Gastle, (rather a poor affair in 
the castle way,) the (Gothic villa of sir John Hip- 
pesley, the Royal Yacht Glub-house, and other 
places, and then set out for Yarmouth. I might 
say a little of Newtown, and Swanston House, and 
Shalfleet, and other places visited by me ; but as it 
would not much interest you, I shall take 700 
with me to Yarmouth at once." 

"Yarmouth, uncle! why cousin Henry is j«t 
come from Yarmouth, where he has been to bathe 
in the sea on account of his health, and, he told us 
diat Yarmouth was in Norfolk." 

" Yes, Norfolk has one Yarmouth, and the ble 
of Wight has another. Yarmouth in Norfolk is m 
the east of England, but the Yarmouth that I am 
speaking of, is in the west of the Isle of Wight. 
To my mind, it is a pretty, neat, quiet pkce, not 
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of half the consequence certainly that it once was, 
bat then it was all the qaieter on that account. It 
has a fine view of the opposite coast of Dorsetshire, 
and the point of land stretching into the sea, on 
which Hurst Castle stands, with Lymington tiit no 
great distance. This is the part, or perhaps one of 
the parts, where the Isle of Wight is supposed to 
have once been united to the main land, though 
the sea now rolls between them. 

The water of the rolling tUee 
The island and the land diTides 

** Some say the Solent Sea has its name from a 
word meaning to divide, while others say the 
word Solent means solvent, and that the earth 
being chalky, has been gradually washed away by 
it Perhaps I have told you this before. It is one 
of the many things that must be left in a state of 
uncertainty." 

** And you liked Yarmouth, did you ?" 

** I did ; and my companion liked it too. We 
put up at a little inn near the quay, and met with 
good fare and civil treatment. Pleasant it was to 
step down to the water's side, and look at the ships, 
and talk with the sailors.*' 

" Yes, we should have liked that" 
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" A melancholy afiair happened at Yarmouth 
some years ago« A collier's vessel from Newcastle 
was lying in the roads in very stormy weather, 
when the wife of the captain was taken suddenly 
ill, and a doctor was sent for from the town. The 
only doctor at home was an elderly man, very 
much respected, who was advised hy his friends 
not to venture out to sea in such tempestuous wea- 
ther. The worthy man, however, would de what 
he considered to be his duty; he went, but he 
never returned. A dreadful storm came on, and 
the ship was lost. A few sailors were saved by 
dinging to the rigging of the vessel, but the rest 
of the crew, and the doctor with them, found a 
watery grave." 

" Dear! dear ! that was a sad afiair !*' 

'< The river Yar, at its mouth, is a strange place. 
Oh, what a mud-pit ! When the tide is in, it looks 
something like a river ; but when it is out, there 
is barely water enough to float a ferry-boat The 
mud is, I suppose, eight or ten feet deep." 

" Efght ox ten feet deep ! That must be a mnd- 
pi^ indeed!" 

<< I had half made up my mind to go to Alum 
Bay the afternoon I arrived at Yarmouth, but had 
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I done so, I should have been in no little danger, 
for I must have returned late to the ferry, where, 
being a stranger, and expecting to find things as I 
left ^em, they would have been altogether different 
Instead of finding a boat at the common crossing- 
place, I should have been obhged to advance a long 
way, on account of the low water ; and not knowing 
the path, and not being aware of the mud, in the 
darkness of the night I should have run no small 
risk of getting up to my neck in the mud*pit. 
When I understood this, I was not a little thank- 
ful. We know not half the dangers from which 
we are mercifully preserved; we know not how 
often, by our Heavenly Father, messengers of 
mercy 

Are Mnt to guide lu on oat waj, 
And goMd QB both by night aad daj.'' 

'* It was a good thing, uncle, that you did not 
ferry over the afternoon before." 

" It was indeed. My companion and I soon saw 
the church and the casde, and all that was to be 
seen in Yarmouth, and then we strolled out a little 
from the place. We got a sight in the distance of 
Colwell Bay. As we walked towards a mill, we 
passed by two groups of children. A party of 
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girls, as happy as little queens, were playing on a 
sand-hill. A troop of boys at a distance from them 
were amusing themselves in throwing up their caps 
into the air. *My cap is the highest ! — ^My cap is 
the highest!' was the continual cry. It did me 
good to see the laughing rogues and the good- 
humoured little maidens so happy." 

** YavL always like to see people happy, uncle." 
** I hope so. The lanes and the fields were plea» 
sant to ramble in, for the grass was green, and 
flowers were abundantly spread in our pathways. 
The evening was calm and peaceful, and we walked 
in a tranquil spirit towards the churchyard." 
" Ay, you would be sure to go there." 
" The churchyard that we entered at Yarmouth 
was detached from the church ; it had a simple, 
field-like appearance, and was, indeed, a fit place 
for solemn reflection. The tenants of the first three 
graves that I came to, had died at the advanced 
ages of seventy-one, seventy-eight, and seventy- 
niniB years. One stone was inscribed to James 
Brown, who was accidentally killed by a fall from 
the mast-head of the Pallas Pilot vessel :' * in the 
midst of life we are in death;' 'and another to 
John Davis, aged sixteen, drowned while in a boat 
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Ijelonging to his ship, the Siam, from India, 
wrecked in Coiopton Bay. There were several 
cromlech-like tombs, with large, hevry, unshapely 
slabs of stone laid across others, and hanging over ; 
some of them were ivied, and others had beds of 
long grass and nettles close around them, which 
showed that they had not been much disturbed.y" 

** That place would just suit you, uncle, to ram- 
ble in." 

**It suited me very well, and brought to my 
mind many precious texts of holy Scripture, that 
we ought fiequently to think of: * Our days on the 
earth are as a shadow.' * What man is he that 
liveth, and shall not see death V * Watch, there- 
fore, for ye know not what hour your Lord doth 
come.' ' Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.* ' God will redeem my soul from the power 
of the.grave, for he shall receive me.' * I am the 
resurrection and the life ; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.' * The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.' * The wages of sin is death ; 
but the gift of God «is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.' It has been said, with great 
truth, that if there are two texts of Scripture wore 
15 
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necessary for us to know and to feel than any others, 
they are- these : * All have sinned, and coipcie short 
of the glory of God/ Rom. iii. 23 ; < Christ Je- 
sus came into the world to save sinners,' 1 Tim. 
i. 15. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The lorely walk.— The tethered oow.— Headeh HUL— The white elUb.- 
The red Ughthouee.— Inquiries about the distanoe to Alum Bay.— The 
plant called ouokoo-pint— The eeren aged men.— The child and the 
kitten.— The prospect— The elefgymao and the little bqy.— The ftpay 
fixL^The chine newr Alum Bay.— The Needles. 
t 

It happened that Owen Gladdon had to make a 
call at a distant cottage, and William, Walter, and 
Maiy, asked leave to walk with him, for they 
knew that, then, he would go on with the account 
of his wanderings in the Isle of Wight. By the 
time the party had reached the Green Lane, Owen 
had resumed his narrative. 

<< I told you what a mud-pit the mouth of the 
Yar was, when the tide was out ; but when I and 
my companion crossed it, on the following morning, 
it was a goodly river, as much, perhaps, as a quar- 
ter of a mile broad. We had before us a lovely 
walk, for such we found it, of about six or seven 
miles, to Alum Bay and Freshwater Cliffii. Oh, 
how you would have enjoyed it, for 
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The son amid the sky wae bright, 
VAth golden beams of Uving Ught ; 
The topmost branches of the trees 
Were waring with the morning bxeeae ; 
And ^atnre, in her loyeliest dress, 
Put on an air of eheerfhlneas. 



We passed through the most beautiful, narrow* 
winding lanes, between sweet banks of blooming 
flowers, blue, scarlet, and yellow. We crossed a 
wild, hilly common, abounding with bright, yellow- 
blossomed furze-bushes, purple heath-bowers, and 
lig^-blue harebells. The villages were so pleasant 
and retired, the cottages so neat and picturesque, 
and the general scenery altogether so sweet and 
lorely, that tears of delight stood in the eyes of my 
companion." 

*< It must have been a pleasant walk; but, uncle, 
when you talk about winding lanes, and sweet 
banks, and hilly commons, it is not like telling us 
of the adventures you met with. Please not to 
mingle things altogether so, but to tell us of them 
one at a time, and then we shall enjoy them the 
more." 

" I think you are right ; I ought not to huddle 
them up together, but to speak of them separately. 
In a field we saw a cow tethered, or fastened to a 
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h^avy stone, to prevent her fronv going beyond the 
length of the cord that bound her, and treading 
down the eWer. 'Oh,' thought I, ' many of us 
require tethering quite as much as the poor cow 
does !' As we walked on, Headen Hill waf <in the 
distance before ns ; the sea on the right with the 
tall white cliffs on the opposite Aore ; and when 
we looked back towards Yarmouthi there ^tood the 
red lighthouse on the strip of land that stretches 
out into the sea. To our inquiries about the dis* 
tance, ' A matter of four miles good,' said an old 
woman.' *You will not reach « Alum Bay under 
tire miles, any bow,' said a ploughman, speaking 
Uirough the hedge. * It is six miles, right away 
over the big down,' said a cottager." 

*' Well done ! why they make it more and more 
every time." 

<* Country people seldom agree about distances. 
In the neighbourhood of Norton, and in the lanes 
beyond, we foimd growing in abundance red eye- 
bright, barts-tpngixe, rough oat-grass, cat's-tail, and 
the poisonous plants called cuckoo-pint This Jast 
is a <;}uster of green, yellow, and red berries, re- 
sembling Indian com. The berries are about the 
riiee of a pea, or small bean, and as mftny as a 
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handled of them grow together. At first they aie 
green, but afterwards ripen into red." 
" They must look very pretty in the hedges/' 
** There Vere whole banks of flowers of the 
forget-me-not kind, and now and then we saw a 
village-green, sweet, quiet, and rural. At one 
place, we came to a cottage by the way-4side, where 
seven aged men were standing in a little front 
' court ; some of them so aged, that they reminded 
me of the words of Job : * With us are both the 
gray-headed, and very aged men, much elder than, 
diy father,* Job xv* 10. The thin gray hair strag- 
gled down on each side of their faces, and I could 
not imagine why they stood there so silently. 
Every one took off his hat as we came up, uncov- 
ering his hoary head, and I did the same ; and as 
I walked on, I kept wondering what it might mean. 

Why stand those aged men alone, 
As still as they were oarred in stonsT 
They almost draw me back again, 
Those aged men ! those aged men ! 

** At last, after walking some distance, I met a 
gentlemanly man, whom I questioned about the 
matter. * Can you tell me, sir,' said I, * for .what, 
or for whom, the seven aged men are waiting in 
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front of the cottage that I passed at some distance ' 
yonder ?• * The seven laged men of whom yott 
speak, sir, are waiting for me,' he replied, * and the 
meaning of it is this, — they are seven poor meoi 
and I am the relieving officer of the district.' " x 

*< Oh, that was it, uncle. Then you understood 
ail about it at once." 

" Beside another cottage was a sweet rosy-faced 
child, playing widi a kitten. Pussy waved het 
tail, and scampered off, and came back again, and 
the child laughed, so that which was the happier 
of the two we could not tell. A little boy imder- 
took to guide us through some of the winding 
lanes, but when we came to the gate, leading to 
that furzy wild, the hilly common, we gave him a 
trifle, and set him at ffiierty. The face of odr little 
guide was disfigured, and when we asked him about 
it, he seemed anxious to keep his own secret. For a 
short time we seated ourselves on a piece of timber 
that lay there, to rest ourselves, and to enjoy the 
breeze and the prospect; and I cannot tell you how 
delightful it was ! The bright sun and the blue 
sky, the fresh gale and the yellow-blossomed fiirze, 
the bird, the bee, the butterfly, all gave a charm to 
the scene; while the hilly common in the fore- 
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ground) and the sea and white clifia in the dis« 
t«nce, over Colw^ll and T^tland Bays, were truly 
delightful. The lark was up too high to heed us, hut 

Tte air all iimniA w wllh oMlody zHifff 

Af onwaidA and opwards she Boued and Ike mag.'' 

" You would enjoy that greatly." 

" While sitting on the timher, we could just hear 
thie soft voice of one person speaking to another, 
and turning our heads we saw a gentleman in 
U^ck, no douht the clergyman of th^ parish, 
i^Tif^ing with the little hoy who had been . our 
'guide. We could just hear all that was said, and 
it did us gpod to hear it. It appe^ared that the lit- 
tle boy had quarrelled and fou^t with another, 
ajad also played truant ; but the clergyman spoke 
to him so sweetly, that unless be was a very bad 
U>j indeed, it must have made him truly sorry for 
what he had done. We listened with attention, 
and our ears drank in every word, so that the good 
man» without suspecting it, was talking to three 
people at the same time. He did not scold, and 
threaten, but spoke seriously and kindly, as though 
the boy's misconduct had made him unhappy. He 
reminded him how much God had borne with us, 
and forgiven usvand done for us, and therefore how 
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mtich we ought to bear and forgiye, and do for one 
another." 

" That was a very kind clergyman." 

*' He was indeed. A pastor who in a by-hae 
will take the trouble to instruct a thoughtless lad, 
setting before him kindly, plainly and faithfully his 
faults, together with the goodness of our heavenly 
Father in giving his son Jesus Christ to die for sin- 
ners, thus making him acquainted with the only 
way to obtain peace in this world and salvation in 
the next, through faith in him who died upon the 
cross, — ^I say a pastor who will thus, not only in 
the pulpit, in the house of God, but also in the shady 
lane and the lonely common, act kindly, and faitli- 
fuQy, reprove evil, encourage good, and commendl 
the gospel of Jesus Christ to the poor around him, 
must be a blessing to the neighbourhood where he 
resides. 1 shall not soon forget that walk." 

« No, that you will not." 

** While I am telling you of it, the whole scenery 
seems to come before me, — 



And ftmioj paints that spovtlTa ^hUd« 
The ehalky olifb and ftuny wild; 
And m«mfi7 still brings bask acrin 
ThoM i|ged men ! those aged men! 
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<< Within a mile or less of Alum Bay, a gipsy- 
girl opened a gate for us that led to a beautifnl com- 
m<m cohered with furze and fern. The gipsy-girl 
j^villy directed us to the path we should take, and 
soon we saw a plain, large, comfortahle-looldng 
Jkotel or boarding-house, on the led, very pleasantly 
situated ; we then came to a long axA deep chine. 
At first, we might have jumped across it, but, by 
degrees, it became both deep and wide. The shad- 
ows by the side of the tall furze-bushes growing on 
osch bank ci the chine, gave a depth and beauty to 
the soene that I cannot describe ;. we do not see half 
the beauty in shadows that we ought to see ! Sea- 
Uids were wailing above the clifis in the distance, 
And other birds, with long legs^ were running rap- 
idly among the furze bushes; wheth^ they were 
lapwings or not I cannot tell. One of these Urds 
alighted on the back of a sheep that was grazing on 
the common, and seemed quite at home ihere.'^ 

^ Oh the rogue ! he had done the same thing 
before, no doubt." 

" At last we came to Alum Bay, and my heart 
began to beat, not on account of the Bay, but on 
account of the Needle Rocks. I had heard so much, 
and read so much of them, that the very thought of 
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gazing on such mighty giants in another minate at 
two, with my own eyes, quite excited me. Bat 
when I did see them across the bay, they looked in 
the distance, at the end of the taller clifl&, such little, 
contemptiUe, wedge-Uke, ugly dwarfs, that the | 
gtittering bubble of expectation which &ncy had 
bkiwn, burst in a moment, and came at once to the 
ground." 

**But are the Needle Bocks really such little 
things?" 

** LiUle !— No, but St Paul's Cathedral, huge as 
it is, would look little by the side of the pyramids 
of Bgypt. Things are great or little by comparison. 
Hav« you forgotten the verse I gave yQu when I 
was^ speaking of St. Catharine's Down ?" 

^ No, uncle, no." Here William repeated dizec^ 
ly the tinea to which his uncle referred. 



Wh«n meaAand fthen mole-hillB an soattered woand, 
Pnmd mui in Us statue » giant is fonnd ; 
Bat wh«n meamred hj mountains, moie mighty than ht 
Oh what a poor pigmy he tons out to be ! 



« The Needle Bocks," continued Owen, are massy 
fpigments which, no doubt, once joined the higher 
dift. Some people say that their name is a cor- 
ruption of two Saxon words signifying Undercliffl 
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The common opioion, however, is, that they were 
first called needles on accoant of their pointed tope. 
Those that are now standing must have been, in the 
coarse of time, much altered in their forms : the one 
called Lot's«wife, which fell into the sea in the last 
century with a crash that was heard for miles, was 
about as high as three good-sized houses, one on 
the top of another, and quite pdnted at the summiL 
The name needle as applied to a sharp-pointed rock, 
is by no means uncommon : the Aiguilles (needles) 
of Mont Blanc are numerous. Rush, who was 
some years ago the American envoy to the British 
Court, says, *In good time we approached the 
Needles; the spectacle was grand; our officers 
gazed in admiration. The very men who swarm- 
ed upon the deck, made a pause to look upon the 
giddy height. The most exact steerage seemed 
necessary to save the ship from the sharp rocks 
that compress the waters into the narrow straits 
below. There is something imposing on entering 
England by this access. I afterwards entered at 
Dover in a packet from Calais, my eyes fixed on 
the sentinels as they slowly paced the heights, bui 
those clififs, bold as they are, did not equal the pas- 
sage through the needles." 
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As they had now almost reached the cottage, at 
which Owen Gladdon had to call, he at once hroke 
off his narrative, bidding the young people amuse 
themselves as well as they could, till he again join- 
ed them. 



CHAPTER XX. 



A1«A Bay.— Moaeam.— Boftfcimn's owdL— Mr. Bustle.— Cokand i 
•ad oehreoQB earths, wUte, blaek, red, blue, and yeUoir.— The beaflbw 
Tht puddle.— The top of the oUIEb.— Isle of Purbeck.— Swanafo Bay.— 
Pabble polnt.-^(%d ^unry.— White sand.— Beaatifiil moss and ffowera. 
—The stUe.— The boy and the seargrolL- Method of desoanding th« 
ilUDi Ibr birds' eggs.- The Tiew fh>in the Tttghthfwwe Howii. 

DtTBiNo the absence of Owen Gladdon, William, 
Walter, and Mary kept a sharp look out for his 
return ; and no sooner did he make his appearance, 
than they reminded him, that before he went into 
the cottage, he was telling them about the Needle 
Bocks. 

'* I was," said he ; " and now I will say some- 
thing about Alum Bay. As you go down the chine, 
there is a small museum, in which you may see a 
•coUectioti of shells, fossils, and different marine pro- 
ductions, with specimens of the coloured earth and 
sand of the place, some in pieces, and others cu- 
riously armnged in bottles. Soon after I reached 
the water-side at the bay, a boatman put into my 
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hand a card of the wonders that were to he 
This is the very card he gave me: — 

'''1. Alum Bay; whoseclifis cooust of variously 
coloured sands, clay, and ochreous earth, disposed 
in alternate, vertical striata. j 

" « 2. The fine Needle Rocks. 
' "*3. The Needles. Cave, two hundred feet deep. 

" < 4. ScratchelPs Bay ; clifis celehrated for their 
beautiful stratification, and a magnificent recess, 
presenting the exact appearance of a grand arch, 
which awfully overhangs the beach two hundred 
feet. 

** ' 5. Main-bench, the principal resting place of 
the birds called puffins, wiUocks, razor-bills, cormo- 
rants, choughs, etc. 

" « 6. Old Pepper Bock. 

'< * 7. Wedge-Socks, and Roe's Hall, six handred 
feet.high. 

** * 8. Lord Holme's parlour and kitchen. 

^ < 9. Frenchman's Hole, ninety feet deep. 

" ' 10.. High Down Clifis, six hundred and seven- 
teen feet high. 

" * 11. Bar Cave, ninety feet deep. 

*< ' 12. Neptune's Large Cove, two hundred feet 
deep ; Small, ninety feet deep." 
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.'« < 13. The Four Ga^es of Watcombe. 

*< ' 14. Watcombe Bay and pictoiesqae rock. 

'' < 15. Freshwater Gavem, a hundred and twenty 
fuet deep.' " 

*< What a number of curiosities ! why they would 
take a whole day to see.** 

" So busy was I in talking with the boatman, and 
looking up at the cliffi, that for a quarter of an hour, 
I never once turned round towards the bay. All at 
once, however, hearing a dipping of oars, I looked 
towards the landing-place, and saw another boat- 
man, about to land a passenger." 

" He had been to the Needles, very likely.** 

«< He had, and to many other places too. The 
moment he leaped ashore, I saw who he was. His 
face was as red as ever ; you may be sure his straw 
hat was quite as broad in the brim as usual, and his 
yellow silk handkerchief quite as showy as it was 
before." 

" Oh ! it was Mr. Bustle come again ; and was 
he in as great a hurry as he was when at Black- 
gang Chine ?" 

" Every whit. * Once more we meet, sir,' said 
he, as he hurried across the loose pebbles, and made 
towards the steep road up the chine, for I suppose 
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he kad paid the boatman before. ' Once more we 
meet, sir,' said he, * as I thought we should. Beau- 
tUiil bay this ! beautiful rocks ! beautiful prospect ! 
and beautiful sailing through the Needles ; I haTe 
been to the Main*bench among' the willocks, the 
choughs, the puffins, and the lazor-biUs, peeping at 
old Pepper Sock — visiting, the Four Gayes at Wat- 
combe-^utting my name in Lcnrd Holmes's parlour 
and kitchen — and paying my respects to the Grand 
Arch in Scratchell's Bay, the Wedge Bock, Nep- 
tune's Gave, and Freshwater Gavem. Wonderful 
sights ! every one of them worth seeing ! I am off 
for London ! trudge it to Yarmouth, steam it to 
Southampton, and then start by a first-lass &st- 
train on the railroiad!' I thought he was quite 
gone, but presently after, I heard him shout out, at 
the top of his voice, from wh^re he was, part of the 
way up the chine, * Farewell, sir ! farewell ! make 
the best of your way to Freshwater Gavem, and 
be sure that you have a peep at Old Pepper !' " 
; « Fiide ! uncle ! what a comical man I Oo where 
he will, he must keep the jdace and the people io 
a bustle." 

** Aliim Bay has its name from the circumstance 
of alum being frequently picked up on the beach. 
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The boatman who walked along the shore with ma, 
picked up some on purpose to show it to me, bat it 
did not look like the clear, pare alam, sold by the 
dmggists; it was mingled with different coloured 
earths. The white sand procured at this place, is 
nsed in the manufacture of glass and china. 
Shrimps, prawns, crabs, and lobsters are cBught 
here. Alum Bay is thus described : * The cliff con- 
sists of, first, a vast precipice of chalk, and then a 
succession of vertical, or upright strata of different 
coloured sands and ochreous earths, white, black> 
red, blue and yellow ; in some parts pure and on- 
broken, and in others blending into every variety of 
tint; and so bright, as to be compared by the best 
writers to * the shades of silk,' and ' the stripes on 
the leaves of a tulip.' " 

<* Only to think that rocks should be as bright bH 
ribands, and tulip leaves !" 

" I am afraid that this is a little brighter than the 
truth. Alum Bay is a wonderful place, and it high- 
ly gratified me ; but, certainly, if such thoughts had 
not been put into my head, the rocks there, beautit- 
ful as they are, would never have reminded me of 
the leaves of a tulip. The description is too vivid. 
He who painted it put < rather too much colour in 
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the brash.' Oh, how we love to relate a marvel- 
loos thing, and to make one another stare with 
astonishment! Where there is one person who 
would represent a moonless and starless night to be 
dark, there are two who would say it was < black as 
pitch.' And where one will tell you a man's fiice 
changed colour through fear, three might be found 
who would affirm that his cheeks were < pale as 
death,' or * as white as a sheet." 

" You are right in that, uncle, certainly." 

" The beach of Alum Bay consists of Urge peb- 
bles, flints, and other stones. As I walked on before 
the boatman, I came to what I took to be a heap of 
dry earth ; but no sooner did I put my foot on it, 
than in I went, for it was a complete piiddle, brought 
down from the cliffs by one of the land-springs. 
The boatman ran up to warn me of it, but it was too 
late ; my boots were in a sad plight, and not at all 
fit to appear in at Freshwater-gate." 

'' It may be said, uncle, that you had, then, you!r 
mud-boots on." 

** It may, indeed ; I remembered the puddle ; and 
on returning along the shore, carefully picked my 
road. * A burnt child,' said I to the boatman, 
* dreads the fire ; and a man who has stepped int^ 
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a paddle, half-way up to his knees, has need to 
walk with some ciiciunspectimi.* After seeing what 
was to be seen on the shore, I retraced my steps up 
the chine, and mounted the tops of the cliffs." 

'< You would enjoy the prospect of the sea bom 
the tops of the high cliffs." 

"I did; for 

I ' <IleT«t»Mt]U(MI0OIIM8ftMp^ 

That oTeriungi the IXOawj daep^ 

And hear ttie waten rMT ; 
I loTV.io N» tke Ug wftTMHj 
And monat m if they aought the ttj. 

Then bunt upon the Ahove. 

*'I saw the Isle of Purbeck, whence Purbeek 
marble is obtained, on the coast of Dorsetshire ; and 
l^wanage Bay, and Pebble Point, and the cliff called 
Old Harry. On the tops of the cliffii'the down is 
pot earth', but a fine white, sand ; and on this jsand 
grow the loneliest little flowers, and;mosses,* and 
gems of tiny, harebells and'.yellow flowers that ^ can 
be imagined. I loitered for some time, watching 
in the distance the lessening form of my companion, 
who had left me to spend an hour at a friendly cot- 
t$kg9 and then return to Yarmouth ; and afterwards 
I climbed the stile on my way^o the high down." 

" What ! was there a stile on the top of the cliflSs ? 
That was a carious place for a stile." 
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" Yes, and so near the edge of the cliffi, that I 
could ha7e leaped from it down a precipice of four 
hundred feet. That stile cannot stand much longer, 
for the cliff is crumbling from beneath it" 

'^ It ought to be taken down. Perhaps it may 
tumble just as somebody is getting over it.'' < 

*' After getting over the stile, I met a boy coming 
from the lighthouse, carrying a sea-gull which he 
had knocked on the head with a stone. He told 
me that he often did the same thing." 

'^That is too bad. What business had he to 
kill the poor gulls ?" 

'< Some of the poor people round about Alum 
Bay and Freshwater Cliffs, look to the sea birds 
and their eggs for a part of their livelihood. Oh 
it is a dangerous trade to let themselves down, dang- 
ling from the high difis ! .But you must have a 
more particular description. Neither fish nor fowl 
can haunt a coast, but the inhabitants find some 
means of turning them to advantage. Unable to 
get at the latter from below by climbing, the island- 
ers reach them from above, by descending the per* 
pendicular cliffs, in much the same perilous manner 
as is practised by the Norwegians, and the hardy 
natives of the Ferro Islands. They drive a large 
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Stake or iron bar into the top of the cliff; to this 
stake or bar, they fasten a strong rope, at the other 
end of which there is a stick put cross-wise, for the 
adventarer to sit upon, or support himself by ; and 
\Vith this simple apparatus he lets himself down the 
^ront of 'the horrid precipice. If his object is to 
secure eggs, he halloos as he descends, to scare the 
birds away ; but when he wishes to obtain feathers, 
and the birds themselves, he goes to work in silence, ' 
and either catches them in their nests, or knocks '. 
them down with a stick as they fly out of their 
holes. The feathers of the birds are of value, and ' 
their flesh is used by the fishermen, who bait their 
crab-pots with it. Some of the eggs are said to be ' 
very good eating: here, too, grows samphire in fine • 
green tufts ; and those who gather it, are let down 
by a rope from above iu the same manner as the 
fowlers. The pebbles below, over which the sea 
rolls, are black and shining, being mainly flints, 
loosened or dissolved from their beds in the chalk, 
and broken and polished by the friction x>f ages, 
produced by the never-resting tides and waves. 
The water at the foot of the cliffs is so clear, that 
one can see many fathoms deep, to the bottom of it." . 
\ " What with its * riband, 'and * tulip' rocks — ^its 
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"pellibly beach, its alum, shrimps, prawns, crabs, lob- 
sters, atid sea birds, Alum Bay must be. a curious 
place. The sea-gulls sailing about must look very 
grand," 

"They add* much to the interest of the spot. 
When a storm is coming on, those that are out at 
sea, make for the shore for safety. 

' The floreamiog seargoll wings heriraj, 
In terror to the rockj shore, 
Whose crags dash back the brinj spraj, 
Whose cares re-eoho ooeaa*s roar. 

' God of the dark tempestuous deep ! 

When howling storms oonTulse the sea, 
And ronse it from its wonted sleep, 
We turn our troubled hearts to Thee.' " 

^* If the stake should give' way, or the rope 
break with a man upon it, Jie must be dashed to 
pieces." 

'* There would be but little likelihood of his es- 
caping. As I rambled on along the side of the 
lighthouse down towards the Needles and the 
lighthouse, the prospect was^ magnificent. The 
coloured cliffs of Alum Bay, lit up by the sunshine, 
v/ere seen in profile to great advantage. The op- 
posite shore stretched out in the distance fisir and 
wide. The sea-gulls were sailing and wailing, and 
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wildly crying around me, and the wide ocean to 
the left was boundless to the sight. I was quite 
excited with the scene, and a song of thanksgiving 
burst from my lips. What wisdom and power are 
set forth in creation ! What mercy" is manifested 
in redemption ! How wise, how good, how mighty 
is God! 

' The new orefttion of the eool 

Does now no lees his power displjij, 
Than when he fonned the mightjr whole^ 
And kindled darkness into day.' " 
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It was in the little back parlour, with the win- 
dow open in the direction of the setting sun, that 
Owen Gladden next resumed the narrative of his 
wanderings in the Isle of Wight, to the great grat- 
ification of William, Walter, and Mary. 

" You told us about Alum Bay last," said Wil- 
liam. 

" And about dangling down the cliffs to get at 
the eggs of the sea birds," added Walter. 

" Ay, I remember," replied Owen, " and now 
you shall know a little more of other places, though 
listenmg to my account of them, and seeing the 
places themselves, are very different things. There 
is such a vastness, awfulness, and sublimity in that 
part of the Isle of Wight, of which I am now 
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about to speak, that the best description of it would 
giire but a faint sketch of the reality. 

High «hA towwing summits rise, 
H«ight o'er heiglit stupendous haitod; 

Like the pillars of the sides- 
like thft «UBp«rts of Che irorid P " 

" Well, uncle ! We may perhaps see these 
things with our own eyes sometime." 

** I hope you will — ^I hope you will ! nothing can 
be more interesting, particularly to those who take 
pleasure in excursions on the water, than to sail 
between and round the Needles. The wonderfully 
coloured cliffs of Alum Bay ; the lofty and tower- 
. ing chalk precipices of Scratchell's Bay, of the 
most dazzling whiteness and elegant forms; die 
magnitude and singularity of those spiry, insulated 
masses ; the Needle Rocks, which seem at every 
instant to be shifting their position, and give a mazy 
perplexity to the place; the screaming noise of 
aquatic birds; the agitation of the sea, and the 
rapidity of the tide, occasioning, not unfirequently, 
a degree of danger ; all these circumstances com- 
bine to raise in the mind unusual emotions, and to 
give the scenery a character highly singular and 
romantic." 
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" This part of the Isle of Wight seems to be far 
superior to the other." 

*' Nothing that I had seen, in the Undercliff, or 
the chines of Shanklin and Blackgang, or the Cul- 
ver Cliffs, or the High Downs, — ^in short, nothing 
that I had gazed on in the Island, impressed my 
mind half so much as the stupendous scenery at 
Scratchell's Bay and Freshwater Cliffs. The scene 
was beyond all I had imagined ; the sun was shi* 
ning not ruddily, as it does in fine settled weather, 
bat with a silvery glow, betokening wet, so that, 
what witli the white cliffs, the white sea, for such 
it appeared in the distance, the white sea-gulls, die 
white clouds, and the silvery sun, everything seemed 
to wear an unusual and striking appearance. 

" It must have been very striking." 

«• The white cliffs at Scratchell's Bay, which ar^ 
stupendous, are marked with thin,, black, sloping 
lines of flint ; indeed, these towering precipices are 
very remarkable, for the beauty of their flint-de- 
fined stratification. Here aquatic parties generally 
land to enjoy the refreshment of a short walk on 
the beach ; hut the great object of attraction is an 
immense cove in the cliff, which presents to the 
spectator, when under its lofty vaulted roof, the 
exact outline of a magnificent arch. No language 
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can give a just i(?.ea of the grandeur of the efEsd, 
which is such as, at once, to impress the soul of the 
Tisitor with astonishment and admiration; for it 
alinbst rivals any work of art in the true and ele- 
gant sweep which it descrihes ; at the same time, it 
is scarcely possible for any scenery to he more bril- 
liant than that viewed from beneath the atvful 
shade of its stupendous roof, which is between two 
. an^ three hundred feet high, and overhangs the 
beach nearly two hundred !" 

" Wonderful ! wonderful ! a cavern with a roof 
two or three hundred feet high, and hanging over 
the beach almost two hundred !'* 

"The cliff between Scratchell's Bay and Alum 
Bay, runs steeply down to a narrow neck, and 
sharp point I stood on this narrow neck, looking 
down at the sea below. There was a boat beneath 
roe with six people in it, who turned up their tele- 
scopes to gaze at me ; though I must have been, 
I suppose, full five hundred feet above the boat, so 
perpendicularly did it appear below me, that I 
might at one spring have leaped into it." 

" Uncle ! suppose your foot had slipped I or a 
gust of wind had blown against you suddenly ? or 
you had turned giddy ?" 

** Then I should not now be narrating to you my 
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adventores. .Tb« dvk and gray rocks of Alum 
Bay on my right hatid) the ehalky clifis, and clear, 
smooth, light blue water of ScratchelPs Bay on 
my left, the Needle Bocks and the ocean in front, 
and the aea-^ulls sailing and screaming around, so 
eadted me, that I could not help apostrophizing an 
absent young friend of mine who is fond of the 
sea-shore, * Charlie! Charlie! would that thou 
wert here to enjoy with me this scene, so extrava- 
gandy wild and beautiful, and to listen to the sea 
birds' disconsolate music !' " 

** I wish that we had been there, and Charlie> 
too!" 

'* I will tell you of a very strange circumstance. 
In many parts of the great chalk range that runs 
through the island, beds of flint are found, which 
separate the strata, and fill up in thin sheets the 
fissures which run through many of the strata. 
Well, these flints are found in a most extraordinary 
state, for they are broken to pieces, just as if they 
ha<j[ been shivered by a blow of great force." 

^* Do you mean that they are found broken, while 
they are in the chalk?" 

'* Yes ; they look like other flints, only that they 
are full of cracks ^ the moment they are disturbed, 
they &11 to pieces." 
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** That is curious, indeed ! Why what could 
possibly have broken them, while they were lying 
snugly in the chalk?" 

" That is the question ; but tome persons sup* 
pose that these huge masses of chalk, in which 
the broken flints are found, have, at some distant 
period, fallen from others, and that the concoasion 
of this fall broke the flints." 

"Do you think so, uncle I" 

** I doubt it, the evidence from various appear- 
ances in the chalk strata not being in favour of suck 
a fall having occurred. But I have a thought that 
it may be owing to another cause. I remember 
that in making wine-glasses, decanters, and other 
glass utensils, these articles are removed from the 
great heat gradually ; they draw them away from the 
furnace, or oven, by degrees : were this not done, 
these articles would crack into a thousand pieces. 
Indeed, after all, were you to put scalding hot 
water suddenly into a wine-glass, it would instant- 
ly crack. From this circumstance, I am led to 
conclude the possibility of these flints being cracked 
by great heat, or by great cold, or by a sudden 
change of heat or cold beyond what they could 
bear." 
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<* That cause seems to be quite as likely as the 
other." 

" That the effect of the sudden fall of an im- 
mense mass, if it took place, would be great, must 
be allowed ; and I will tell you, if you like, of a 
curious instance related of the instantaneous efRect 
of enormous force." 

" Yes, do, if you please, we should like to hear 
it Tery much." 

" The base of the colossal statue of Peter the 
Great at Petersburgh, is a yast stone of an enor- 
mous size and weight, which was landed from the 
raft which carried it up the river Neva. The raft 
was connected with the shore, by two beams, each 
composed of three main-masts lashed together with 
strong cordage. These formed an inclined plane, 
down which the stone, being first placed on rollers 
in its bed on the raft, was drawn by the united 
force of several powerful capstans, fixed and work^ 
ed oh shore. The distance from the rafl to the 
quay was a very few feet, and^ the stone, aided in 
its motion by the descent, passed almost instanta^ 
deously; but sych was the strain on the masts, 
that, although the stone went safely over them, -two 
out of one triplet, and one out of the other, were, 
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Ml eiaimnatioii., found to haTe been barst quite 
through.*' 

" That 13 verj curioua. Did you go up to the 
Ughthottse r 

" I did^ The light, which is very intense, la 
thrown from roflecton, having a silver surfiice, 
upon copper, and highly polished. I visited, also, 
every point of land between Alum Bay and 
Freshwater-gate. Oh ! the precipices aro awful ! 
Think of looking down from a chalky cliff half as 
high again as the top of St Paul's Cathedral, per- 
pendicularly into the sea ! In one place on the 
High Down, at a little distance from the cliff, and 
half way down a crack, or rift, about two feet deep, 
I saw three lovely harebells growing together, and 
for the moment I could not help regarding them aa 
living creatures, vdio, in the neighbourhood of such 
extended and beautiful scenery, had been cooped 
up all their lives in their narrow tenement Could 
tliey only have lifted up their heads a little bettn 
than a span, what a prospect would have awaited 
4hem I but no." 

" They must have been very pretty. It was al- 
most too bad to take one of them away.*' 

** Among the birds that came sailing over me, 
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there was one old guU, that seemed as if he were 
mocking me. The louder I shoated, and the more 
I floarished my stick, the nearer he came sailing 
round and round above my head, making a noise 
that appeared exactly as though he were laughing 
at me." 

*' Well done, old guU ! he knew that you could 
not get at him, and that made him so saucy." 

** The sea-gull has two voices, and one of them 
resembles a laugh, or rather a chuckle, but whether 
it is an expression of fondness, pleasure, fear, or 
anger, I cannot tell. At the part between the high 
cliff and Sun comer, the birds are very numerous. 
They do not, as some people say, * darken the very 
air,' but for all this, they are extremely abundant. 
As I stood on the very edge of the precipice, a gull 
mounted the cliff from below, almost flapping her 
long wings in my foce, before she was aware of 
roe. What a cry of alarm did she set up ! and 
how well was it understood by her companions ! 
In a minute after, puffins, choughs, and cormorants, 
razor-bills, guillemots, and gulls without number, 
were chattering and crying around." 

** What a clatter and confusion there must have 
been !" 
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" Thare was, indeed. As the innoceat authoi 
of all the hubbub, willingly would I have made a 
handsome apology ; but not being an adept in the 
language of the feathery tribe, and knowing that 
they were equally ignorant of mine, I modestly 
withdrew from the scene of confusion, and pro- 
ceeded on mv way to Freshwater-gate*" 
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When William, Walter, and Mary next joined 
their great-uncle Owen, as he sat in an arm-chair 
in the orchard, they were, at first, a Httle cast 
down, as they knew that he had all hut ended Us 
account of his wanderings in the Isle of Wight. 
Owen Gladdon, however, cheered their spirits, hy 
telling them that when his present narrative was com- 
pleted, he might, perhaps, he ahle to enter on another. 
Brightening up at this intelligence, they asked him 
to tell them something more about Freshwater Clifis. 

«* One word first about Freshwater, or Freshwater- 
gate," said he. " This is in a break of the fine range 
of downs that stretches the whole length of the island. 
Those who choose the seanside go to the hotel on the 
beach, and those who prefer a higher situation, find 
their way to the hotel on the edge of the cliC 
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Wlfh Tttri«d Tiewi on eTvij band, 

Oar ends will Twied be; 
Some loTe the elevated lud, 

And some tbe bUlowy aee. 

^ There is nothing but a hank of pebbles be- 
tween the sea and the' head of the river Yar that 
rises in a meadow near. Should any accident re- 
move this pebbly bank, the Freshwater-Gliflf side 
of the island would be completely divided from the 
other. Freshwater Bay is a beautiful object, not 
only on a calm sunny day, when 

* The glan J ooean hnehM fbrgetB to toar, 

• And trembling monniini on the landy flhere'— 

but, also, when the storm is abroad, blackening the 
sky, and exciting the watery deep. 

' With terrible eniption borstlog o'er 
The chalky olllti, tremendovB surges pour, 
Hoarse thiongh eaeh winding exeek the tempestxanrea, 
And hollow earems mook the roaring wa^es.' 

" If ever you go to Freshwater, and take a boat 
to carry you to Alum Bay, (and without doing this 
you will lose sight of some of the most striking scenes 
of the island,) mind, I say, that you are no lie-a-beds ; 
for it may be the case, that to secure high water at 
the Needles, you may have occasion to be on the 
billows by three or four in the morning. But 
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wrap yourselves up well, and if you are in good 
health, it will never hurt you.** 

" We should like that, uncle, very much." 
" I thought so ; hut thlsre is some difierence he- 
tween getting out of a snug hed in the middle of 
the night, and talking ahout it while sitting on the 
dry grass in a sunny orchard. Well, you will see 
Freshwater Cavern, and the hoatmen will tell you 
many things that will surprise you. It is an open- 
ing in the rocks ahout a hundred and twenty feet 
deep, with a rugged arch for an entrance. People 
fancy that looking through this arch from the m- 
side, is like looking through a church-window. It 
is, indeed, an impressive sight, when the tide is in, 
to look at the water trembling in the uncertain 
gleams of light, struggling through the rugged 
projection of rocks." 
" We must see Freshwater Cavern some day!" 
" There is a conically formed rock near the 
shore, called the * deer-bound rock,' and I will tell 
you why. A deer, that was hard-pressed by the 
hounds, took. a flying leap from the clifis to the 
rock, and ever since then it has borne the name of 
the deer-bound rock." 
" Was the deer saved, or did the dogs follow him ?" 
18 
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* That I cannot tell. You must see, also, the 
two caverns called Lord Holmes's Parlour and 
Kitchen. Lord Holmes used to bring his Mends to 
drink wine in the cool retreat of the one, and in the 
other the wine was kept; they are both curious 
places. You must see Frenchman's Hole, too, though 
the boatman will hardly forget to tell you about it. 
A poor French prisoner, who had made his escape 
from confinement, hid himself here ; but after all, 
the poor creature was starved to death. 

Dij after dftj, 
Sad at the gloomy oaTern's moath he sat, 
And Tiewed the main that ever toils beneath; 
Still fondly forming in the fiurthest Terge, 
Where the ronnd ether mixes with the wates^ 
Ships dim disoorered, dropping trom the elondi 
Aterening to the setting son he tnmed 
A monrAal eyej and down his djing heart 
Sunk hopeless.' 

" Poor Frenchman ! that was very sad !*• 
" Watcombe Bay, and Neptune's Cave, and old 
Pepper Rock, and Wedge Rock, will all interest you. 
The last is a great mass of rock apart from the 
cliffs. You will fancy that it has somehow stuck 
between the rocks, and would hardly be surprised 
if it were to fall while you are looking at it. The 
great arch at Scratchell's Bay will fill your minds 
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or sailing round the Isle of Wight. I was going to 
tell you what are the principal points that catch the 
eye ia circumnavigating the island. Supposing 
that you sailed easterly from Cowes, to say nothing 
of the opposite coast, you would see Norris Cas- 
tle and Osborne House. After Osborne House, 
you will catch a peep at King's Quay and Wootton, 
and Binstead. I should just tell you, that ati^in- 
stead there is one of the prettiest little snuggeries 
in the shape of a thatched cottage, that you can con- 
ceive. It stands in a wood, nestling in the hollow 
formed by an old stone quarry, from which place it 
in said the stone was procured with which Win- 
chester Cathedral was built. Oh, how you .would 
enjoy a custard or a cheese-cake, or a basin of cards 
cn4 whey in that cottage !" 

" O uncle, it would be delightful !" 

" The next object that would strike you would be 
Ryde, with its pier stretching out into the sea." 

" Yes, where you first saw the bustling man with 
the red face and the straw hat." 

" True ; and then you would see Appley village, 
St Clare, and Puckpool, Spring Vale, Nettlesome, 
Sea Grove, the Priory, and St. Helens. The old 
chuieh-tower at the latter place is said to have been, 
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at one time, as much as a mile from the sea, where- 
as, now, it is washed hy the ocean waves." 

" The sea will swallow up the old tower some 
day, depend upon it." 

" After passing Brading harhour, and Bemhridge, 
you would double the Foreland, sail by the Culver 
Cliffs, Shanklin chine, Luccombe chine, Bonchurch, 
Ventnor, Steephill Castle, and St. Lawrence." 

** Where the little church is, and where the old 
sexton pointed out the rock like a lion crouching 
down to spring over the ocean." 

" I am glad you remember this. Then you pass 
Old Park, Mirables, the Orchard, and Puckester 
Co7e» Sandrock spring and hotel, and old frown- 
ing Blackgang Chine, St. Catherine's Down tower- 
ing up at the back of it, eight or nine hundred feet 
above the billows of the mighty deep." 

"With the ruin of the old chapel at the top, 
where the monk kept the light and said mass." 

" It would be some time before you left old Black- 
gpang Chine, for you would not be disposed to hurry 
by the place. There would then be Chale, and 
Whale Chine, and the Atherfield rocks, and Cow* 
leaze, Brixton, Chilton, and Brook Chines; and 
then, afler passing Compton Bay, the cliffs of Freah* 
18* 
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water would stand up tyefore you in all their gran- 
deur and sublimity." 

" Nothing like the Freshwater CKffi, after all !'* 

" The Needles, with the bays of Scratchell, Alum, 
Totland, and Colwell, and Yarmouth, Newtown 
River, and Thomess Bay, would make up the cir- 
cle : then once more you would find yourselves at 
Cowes." 

" And a very pleasant sail it would be ! How 
many things you have told us of, uncle; oh, it 
would be delightful to go and see all that you have 
described !" 

*** I may as well mention to you, while I think of 
it, that there are a few dangers of which a wanderer 
in the Isle of Wight would do well to be aware. 
In the first place, in a few of the lanes through 
which some of the coaches pass, the branches of the 
trees stretch a long way across the road. Once, 
when an outside passenger to Newport, I was very 
near being knocked off the coach by a branch ; I 
saw it but just in time to save myself. It is very 
necessary, when on a coach, to be watchful." 

** Indeed it must be ! Why you might have been 
kiUed." 

'*In the next place, when roaming on the beach, 
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at the foot of the inaccessible clifis, the state of the 
tide should be knowEi for it might happen that a 
stanger, ventaring too far, might not be able to se 
cine a retreat before the tide came upon him." 

" That would be worse than the Inranches of the 
trees." , 

«« The extreme end of the cliff at Scratcheli's Bay 
shelves down towards the Needles, and many peo- 
ple pass along the narrow shelving ridge to get as 
near the Needles as possible. This in wet and 
windy weather is extremely dangerous, for the 
ridge is then very slippery. In a moment a person 
mig^t lose his foothold, where the least trip would 
send him, at once, down the fearful precipice." 

«« Everybody who goes to the Isle of Wight, and 
visits the Needles, ought to know this." 

" The wind usually blows from the sea towards 
the cliff, and in most cases if you threw up a hand- 
kerchief over the cliff, the wind will blow it back 
again to the High Down. On walking along the 
cliff then, it is well to keep at some distance from 
the edge of it, especially in gusty weather, for, as 
you naturally lean towards the wind, if it suddenly 
alters, you lose the support it afforded you a mo- 
ment before, and may fall towards the i 
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" It 18 very well that you told us these things, 
uncle, in case we should ever go to the Isle of 
Wight. We will take care of ourselves on the 
coaches, on the beach, and on the clifis, you may 
depend upon it." 

" I hope so. And *now, having said enough* of 
the downs, the coves, the clifi, and the chines of 
the Isle of Wight, and described its pebbly beach 
and raging ocean, I will just repeat, by way of 
finish, a few verses that I wrote to a respected friend 
0f mine some time ago, who had sent me word, that 
in all the storms of life, the cross of Christ was his 
anchor. I hope, dear children, that it will not only 
be his anchor, but yours, for then will you weather , 
the storms of life and death, and assuredly enter 
the haven of eternal peace and joy. 

If fhe oro08 be thine anclior, thj Pilot must be, 
That Sayloar who walked on the boisterons sea; 
That leprored and controlled the proud wares at his will, 
And spake ''peace" to the tempest, and bade it <<be stUL" 

If the oross be thine anchor, no harm can be hurled 
On thj head when the whirlwind is rezing the wwld; 
Innoxionathe flash shall disflgore the sky, 
And the zed bolt of ruin pass harmlessly l^. 

If the oross be thine anchor, by sceptics abhomd, 
And thy cable the ne'er failing word of the Loid; 
Thy Toyage is safe, and thy haren secure, 
Aad ftr time and eteni^ thon Shalt < 
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If the cross be thine anchor, then blest Is thj lot. 

For the onuh of creation shall iajvae thee not; 

With the trump that shall wake the wide world with alanns, 

Thy Sarioor wiU welcome thee home to his aims. 
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